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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS! 


KATHERINE MITCHELL 
Head, Dietary Department, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


VERY annual meeting is a milestone in the history of the Ameri- 

KE can Dietetic Association. Milestones were placed on the ancient 

highways to measure distances. They were used by many 

travelers as a point at which to rest; to review the portion of the journey 

that had been accomplished; to consider the territory ahead. Perhaps 

in some instances the traveler deliberated over which road would lead 
him most directly to his destination. 

Now we have reached such a milestone in the history of our Associa- 
tion. We may well pause to consider the progress we have made and to 
contemplate the possibilities that lie before us. 

One of the most delightful and stimulating experiences I have had in 
the office of President has been the privilege of visiting a number of our 
active, affiliated state associations. To find from California to Mass- 
achusetts, from Texas to Minnesota, well organized groups of alert 
dietitians was most gratifying. Meeting members of such caliber made 
me realize the potential strength of the American Dietetic Association. 
But in almost every instance I was shocked to note how little many of 
the group seemed to know about our national organization. True, there 
were always some who were thoroughly familiar with our aims and plans, 
but there were more who had not this clear understanding. I believe 
this is the fault of the older members. Those of us who have been 
privileged to grow up with the Association seem to take it for granted 
that the organization and accomplishments of the American Dietetic 
Association are as well known to the new members as they are to us. 

At the risk of describing territory well known to many of you, I am 
going to take some time at this milestone to talk a little about the road we 
have covered. 

The American Dietetic Association was organized in 1917 by a group 


1 Presented before the Business Meeting, Nineteenth Annual Meeting, American Dietetic 
Association, Boston, October 12, 1936. 
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of women who anticipated the growing demand for persons trained in the 
science of nutrition and the art of feeding people. There were 58 mem- 
bers who organized our Association, which now has a membership of 
3,200. In the nineteen years of its existence, the accomplishments have 
equalled this phenomenal growth. 

I wonder if each of you realize that the only recognized definition of a 
dietitian is membership in our Association. 

In his report for the American College of Surgeons, Dr. Malcolm 
MacEachern lists the specifications of an approved hospital. As the first 
requirement for the dietary department, he states ‘“‘that the department 
must be headed by a person whose education and experience meet the 
requirements of the American Dietetic Association.”” Thus we see that 
membership in our Association is, in the professional world, the definition 
of a dietitian. Other groups are defined to some extent by law. State 
board examinations more or less determine other professions—but we 
have set our own standards and defined our functions. 

Not only has our Association established the standards by which a 
dietitian is recognized in this country, but we have given an example 
to the world. Dietetics is a profession which has developed almost 
entirely in the United States and Canada. Information in regard to this 
growing field emanates from here abroad. Each year an increasing 
number of students of nutrition come to us for study and for observation 
of the practical methods we have worked out. No doubt many of you 
have given your time to help explain our work and our ideals to these 
interested visitors. 

Not always is it the student who comes to us. Many times institu- 
tions in foreign countries send for someone to come to them to demon- 
strate the pattern of our work. Members of the American Dietetic 
Association are today working in France, in England, in India, in China, 
in Japan, in New Zealand, in Australia, in South America; perhaps in 
other countries, too. 

Each of us as a member has a right to be justly proud of our Association 
which has done such a splendid piece of work in this country, and whose 
influence has reached to all parts of the world. In my opinion, and I 
believe you will agree, this wide-spread recognition of our profession has 
come through our national Association. True, individual members have 
contributed generously to the field, but working as individuals the result 
would never be the same. It is the united strength of our members that 
has made these accomplishments possible. 
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And what is our organization; what is the framework behind our 
strong growth? 

The Executive Committee is made up of the elected officers and the 
four section chairmen appointed by the President. The Editor, the 
Business Manager, and the chairman of Publicity attend the Executive 
Committee meetings. The responsibilities of this committee are numer- 
ous; they are outlined in our Constitution. Committee reports, program 
of the year’s work of each section, the Treasurer’s report, the budget for 
the year, the Secretary’s report, problems of the membership committee, 
the JOURNAL, the Business Office, are all placed before the Executive 
Committee. A wide variety of problems are presented and fully dis- 
cussed before decision is reached. The Executive Committee meets for 
a day before each Annual Meeting and usually holds one or two sessions 
during the week of the meeting. A mid-year meeting, called by the 
President, is held in Chicago. The progress of the year’s work is studied, 
stimulated and directed. 

Now what are these various officers and committee chairmen attempt- 
ing to do? 

The President’s work is quite clearly laid out for her. Her duties are 
enumerated in the Constitution. I believe too many diversified respon- 
sibilities rest with this office. This I discussed in the March issue of the 
JournaL. I believe that the Association has grown to such a size that 
the direction of its varied boards and committees should not be left in 
the hands of one officer. If the House of Delegates is adopted, I hope 
that some of the responsibilities now carried by the President may in 
time be given to this body. 

Over a period of years the practice of the President visiting state asso- 
ciations has increased. She, whenever possible, represents our Associa- 
tion at the meetings of other associations. 

As President, I attended the meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. I was your representative at two tri-state meetings—the 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, and the Virginia, North and South 
Carolina Hospital Conferences. I attended the Kansas State Home 
Economics meeting and was a guest of the District of Columbia, the 
Kentucky, Maryland, California, New York, Massachusetts, Michigan 
and Washington State Dietetic Associations. 

It meant a great deal to me personally to meet all these groups, to 
sense their keen interest in the national Association and to discuss our 
hopes and problems. At first, the personal factor embarrassed me. I 
wondered if I could adequately fill the réle, but the comforting thought 
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came to me—the individual does not matter, it is the fact that the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association is represented at the state meeting that is impor- 
tant. The President, knowing so intimately the program of the national 
Association, can discuss its work with the state associations. Such 
visits strengthen the tie-up between the state and national. Many 
of the younger members do not attend our Annual Meetings. The 
President, to some extent, brings the national Association to them. 

Our budget cannot finance unlimited traveling. If the state associa- 
tions can carry all or part of the President’s traveling expenses, many 
more trips are possible. If the state associations would write the Presi- 
dent early in the year and give her some leeway as to the date, she might 
be able to visit several associations on one trip, thus conserving her own 
time and saving unnecessary mileage. 

State associations this year have been most generous in offering to 
defray expenses and I hope the custom will continue. 

Our Constitution provides for a number of boards which function as 
follows: 

The Journal Board acts in an advisory capacity to the Editor. Ata 
recent Journal Board meeting, the possibility of having a monthly 
journal was discussed. This has been the aim of our Editor, the members 
of the Journal Board, and succeeding Executive Committees. It can 
be accomplished only when the Association’s finances indicate we can 
afford the publication of six more journals. 

The JouRNAL is partially supported by our advertisers. Compared to 
commercial publications, our circulation is not big enough to warrant 
high advertising rates. It was recommended that effort be made to 
secure more JOURNAL subscriptions. 

It was further suggested that a survey be made to determine the buy- 
ing power of dietitians. This study showed that dietitians either buy 
or influence the purchase of very large amounts of food and related com- 
modities. Mrs. Huddleson discussed these facts in the March JouRNAL. 
Our advertisers have been impressed by our potential buying power, 
and an increase in both advertising in the JOURNAL and exhibits at our 
Annual Meeting has been accomplished. 

The Journal Board recommended that a booklet descriptive of our 
Association, its history, aims and accomplishments be prepared. This 
has been done. The booklet will be very helpful in answer to the many 
inquiries which come to our Business Office. It will also be used for 
distribution at meetings of allied professional groups. 
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The JOURNAL comes to you every two months. Its usefulness to you 
needs no comment from me. We are indeed fortunate to have among 
our membership one with the ability and talent of Mrs. Huddleson. As 
Editor, she has maintained the high editorial and professional level of 
our JOURNAL. 

The Placement Bureau Board was created to act as a group of con- 
sultants for the Director of the Placement Bureau. Three years ago 
while Mrs. Dodge was President, the function of this board was changed. 
A more active program was set up. Each board member was made 
chairman of her district of the United States. Additional national 
chairmen were appointed so that all parts of the country were represented 
in this national board or committee; state chairmen were appointed in 
every state. 

These women have done a splendid piece of educational work. By 
many personal associations, by speaking at hospital meetings, and by 
writing for state journals, they have created an awareness of the useful- 
ness of dietitians. The results of their work are not all tangible but I 
believe that the increase in the number of positions referred to our Place- 
ment Bureau are in part due to their efforts. 

The Investigation Board is made up of three members chosen because 
of their interest and knowledge of diet therapy, food products, or food 
equipment. This board investigates the caliber of the product and the 
honesty of the advertising copy of any new firm seeking to advertise in 
our JOURNAL or to exhibit at our Annual Meeting. 

The Advisory Committee is made up of three individuals who may or 
may not be members of our Association. They are chosen because of the 
interest they have shown in the profession of dietetics. They serve as 
advisors to the President. We need only to read the names of our Ad- 
visory Committee to realize why each one of them is on that particular 
committee. It gives the President a feeling of real assurance to know 
she has the guidance of this group. 

The President-elect as a member of the Executive Committee takes her 
part in shaping policies. She works with the President. Appointments 
and decisions are influenced by her judgment. Having the President- 
elect so closely in touch with the work not only prepares her for the direct 
responsibility she will carry as President, but makes for continuity in the 
trend of the Association’s development. 

The President-elect as Affiliation chairman has an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with more of the members. In this capacity 
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she learns some of the problems which confront state associations, and 
is able to stimulate a closer connection between the state and national 
organization. 

All this Miss Troutt has most ably accomplished. She has attended 
as many meetings of state associations as possible. She has visisted sev- 
eral states which have no dietetic associations. In at least two instances 
her presence crystalized the long felt wish to organize the state dietitians. 
With Miss Troutt’s help the necessary steps were taken and soon two 
more state associations will be added to our growing list. 

The Vice-President acts as chairman of the Procedure Book. This 
book outlines the duties of each officer and committee chairman. It is 
a great help and a saving of time to the individual coming into a new 
office. The book must be brought up-to-date each year. Working on 
this book gives the Vice-President a detailed picture of the activities of 
the Association. This year she has brought to the Executive Committee 
the fresh, keen viewpoint of one of our largest and most active state 
associations. 

The office of Secretary in our Association is one of the heaviest re- 
sponsibilities we put upon any individual. The Secretary handles all 
Association correspondence; she is responsible for all official notices sent 
to the membership, and for the record of our meetings. 

As Secretary, she is also chairman of the Membership Committee which 
means that she and her committee members pass upon every application 
for membership received. In her report, you will see how many hundreds 
of applications are gone over. Passing upon a membership application 
means the careful scrutiny of credentials including the transcript of 
college credits as well as the reading of references. Working with ap- 
plications brings to our Membership Committee many difficulties. Fre- 
quently dissatisfaction is expressed by some applicants when they are 
accepted for associate membership and desire active membership. 

In 1932 the Executive Committee approved a definite outline of sub- 
jects which must be included for a major in ‘Foods and Nutrition,” or 
“Institution Management.” This is the outline followed by our 
Membership Committee. Copies of this outline can be obtained from 
the Business Office, and should be in the possession of the officers of 
state and local associations. In order to avoid the confusion which some- 
times results when an applicant has been accepted for active membership 
in the state association and found ineligible for active membership in 
the national association, Mrs. Marble, our Secretary, has very generously 
offered to appraise the qualifications of an applicant for membership in 
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a state association. Considerable embarrassment, both to the individual 
applicant and to the state association, would be prevented by this 
procedure. 

The Secretary’s report shows us that 45 members have been reinstated. 
This is indicative of the wisdom of the revision which makes reinstate- 
ment less difficult. 

In Mrs. Marble’s report, you will note that two have been accepted as 
life members. I wonder if any or all of you realize what a bargain is still 
available in life membership. You can be a life member for $75.00. 
This means that you will never have to pay dues again, and that you will 
receive the JOURNAL and be an active member of the Association as long 
as you live. Invested at present rates of interest, this amount cannot 
possibly yield $5.00 a year, our present membership dues. It would 
appear at first glance that the Association is losing money on life mem- 
bers. It is the feeling of succeeding Executive Committees that the 
money obtained from life membership dues tends to give the Association 
some financial stability. The fund accumulated from life membership 
dues is not used for current expenses; only the interest is used. 

It is the hope of the Executive Committee that at some future time this 
fund may grow to a size where the interest from it will make possible 
some specific undertaking. At present, the amount is not large enough 
to support any individual program. 

The Treasurer guides our finances. With the help of the Finance 
Committee, she prepares the year’s budget. This budget is presented at 
the first meeting of the Executive Committee. It is studied and revised, 
if necessary, at the mid-year meeting. The budget is drawn up in the 
greatest detail. Every item of income and expense must be considered. 
Much of the year’s program of work depends upon the amount which 
can be spent. 

Since we are not a money-making organization, it is the feeling of the 
Finance Committee that with a reasonable margin for security, our in- 
come should be spent on the development of work of value to the mem- 
bers. Miss Feeney’s report and the auditor’s give you the balance of 
the books for the year ending September 1, 1936. Since complete in- 
spection of approved courses was not indicated this year, some surplus 
has been accumulated to finance this important work next year. The 
surplus is not high, but it indicates that we are financially secure and 
sound. 

The sections are really the four corner-stones of our Association. 
It is through the committees and sub-committees of these sections that 
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the progress of the Association has been made. By working on one of 
of these committees you really become an active member. Each year 
you receive an outline of the program of each of the four sections; you 
are invited to select the problem or problems which interest you. You 
can by your own choice have the significant experience of working on 
any of these national committees. You will contribute something of 
your experience and factual knowledge; you will gain an understanding 
of the organization of the committee; you will become a part of the 
structure of the Association, and you will form professional alliances 
many of which will develop into lasting friendships. It will mean you 
are taking your place in your chosen profession. 

The work of the four sections will be reported by each section chair- 
man. Most of you are familiar with the projects that are being studied, 
and will be interested in the progress accomplished. Only one or two 
points I wish to discuss. 

The Community Education Section and the Diet Therapy Section 
have found some repetition in the work of the food clinic group. The 
food clinic committee has been up to this time a part of the Community 
Education Section. At the request of members of the food clinic com- 
mittee and with the complete endorsement of both Lillian Storms and 
Mary Harrington, it is suggested that this committee be transferred to 
the Diet Therapy Section. This is to be discussed at the round table 
meeting of both groups. 

In the Professional Education Section we find the development of our 
professional standards. It is in this section that the outline, and sub- 
sequent approval of courses for student dietitians originated and de- 
veloped. It seemed to me, therefore, that this section should always be 
the major influence in our whole program of student dietitian approval. 

There is, as you know, no mention of inspection in our present Con- 
stitution. The whole procedure is set up by Executive Committee 
action. Since the plan is to have inspection every two years, no com- 
plete inspection was made this year. Approval has been continued on 
the basis of questionnaires and correspondence. This work has been 
conducted by Dr. Daum, and the approval committee appointed by her. 
For inspection next year, the Inspection chairman has been appointed. 
This appointment was made as a joint appointment of Miss Troutt, 
Dr. Daum, and myself, and approved by the Executive Committee. 

Faith McAuley, well known for her talent as a teacher, for her high 
standing in academic circles, and for her exceptionally keen insight into 
the administration of institutional food problems, has accepted this 
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appointment. Next year she will visit all hospitals and organizations 
approved by the American Dietetic Association for the training of student 
dietitians. The purpose of inspection is to aid the dietitians in organiza- 
tion problems as well as to appraise the quality of work offered 
to students. 

The hospital course is not the only type of apprentice training now 
approved by the Association. We also have administrative and food 
clinic courses. In the administrative course, the young home economics 
graduate is introduced to the problems of institutional food work, in- 
cluding commercial work. 

The third type of training, food clinic training, was accepted by the 
American Dietetic Association just a year ago. Home economics gradu- 
ates spend a year learning the particular problems in connection with 
the food clinic work. The details of this type of student course have not 
been completely worked out. A committee is studying all aspects of 
the field and building up a suitable course for food clinic dietitians. 

The Membership Campaign, started several years ago in an intensive 
fashion, has been carried on at a somewhat slower tempo this year. This 
decrease in activity was not due to inertia on the part of its capable 
chairman, Effie May Winger, but rather to her excellent judgment. An 
intensive drive for membership, periodically, undoubtedly is a growth 
and interest stimulating plan but is not a wise procedure year after 
year. Our high entrance qualifications, and the well recognized pro- 
fessional standards of the Association, have made membership a highly 
prized asset. It is questionable to what extent state and local associa- 
tions should seek new members; certainly it would be unfortunate if the 
Association overlooks its responsibilities, and a highly desirable individual 
hesitates to apply for membership without invitation. This whole 
situation Miss Winger has very judiciously studied. She has written 
to officers of our state associations asking that a careful survey of the 
locality be made for possible members. 

In addition to the state officers, Miss Winger has approached another 
group. She has written to the heads of courses approved for the training 
of student dietitians. The young graduates of these courses are eligible 
to membership and are in particular need of the professional backing of 
the Association. Miss Winger has pointed out the many assets of mem- 
bership to this group of young dietitians. Thus, with the dignity due our 
professional association, Miss Winger has kept alive an interest in gaining 
new and well qualified members. Our. increase in membership is a 
tribute to the success of her work. 
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For the past three years, we have had a chairman of Publicity working 
all year instead of just during the Annual Meeting. Edith Barber, 
national chairman of Publicity, is now serving her second year in this 
capacity. 

The word ‘dietitian’ is so new that considerable confusion still exists 
as to the meaning of this new profession. Miss Barber has made contacts 
with the press and through her work, accounts of our nationdl*meeting 
and descriptions of some of the activities of dietitians have appeared in 
over 200 newspapers. This widespread publicity in small as well as large 
cities, makes the public more and more aware of dietitians, and gives 
further comprehension of their work. 

The Educational Exhibits Committee, headed by Anna E. Boller,,is 
developing another type of publicity. Miss Boller’s committee prepares 
material to be used at meetings, such as our own state meetings and the 
state and national meetings of allied groups. These exhibits show special 
groups the type of work dietitians are doing and demonstrates to them 
some of the dietitian’s functions. ‘There has been an increasing demand 
for this type of educational material as shown by the figures in Miss 
Boller’s report. 

The Nominating Committee, according to the Constitution, is com- 
posed of the five candidates receiving the most votes of the eight in- 
dividuals suggested on the ballot. The candidate receiving the highest 
number of votes is automatically chairman. 

The selection of officer material is not merely one of mathematical 
calculation. Many factors must be considered. The officers should be 
geographically distributed. The President-elect should have had several 
years experience on the Executive Committee. It is very desirable that 
the nominee for Secretary have served at least one year on the member- 
ship committee. While it is not absolutely essential, there are many 
practical advantages in having one Chicago officer, possibly the Treas- 
urer. We have only five elected officers, and many more members of 
officer caliber—many individuals whose splendid work merits recognition 
in our national Association. 

It is my hope that through the House of Delegates, if it is adopted, 
many more of the members may take an active part in the shaping of 
Association policies. 

The Library Committee maintains a collection of material which any 
member may borrow. In such a collection we find the working plans of 
other dietitians helpful in solving similar problems of our own. Mrs. 
Reineke has been chairman of this committee for several years. Her 
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modest report tells very little of her devoted interest. The successful 
results of her work are shown in the valuable material on exhibit in the 
Association booth. 

Ruth Kahn has acted as Historian for the past two years. Although 
our annual report is in a sense a record of the Association’s progress, in 
our history we have a less formal story. 

The Business Manager’s report gives in a very few words the picture 
of, the tremendous volume of work that goes through the central office. 
The JOURNAL and the Placement Bureau are two of the greatest services 
we Offer to the membership. The business management of our ad- 
vertising and our exhibit space aids very materially in the support of 
our Association, and makes our program of work possible. The business 
end of our office is only part of Miss Lenfest’s busy day. She answers 
the numerous inquiries of members and non-members in regard to sources 
of material. She helps in solving many problems for all of us. I think 
we are extremely fortunate in having a business manager so capable and 
talented to direct our office. 

From time to time certain situations arise in which members of our 
Association are concerned, which are also of major interest to allied 
groups. Committees may be formed to study these mutual problems. 
Dr. Alice Blood has headed such a committee for the past two years. 
Her committee is made up of members of the American Home Economics 
Association and our Association. This committee wishes to determine 
which schools of home economics are best equipped to prepare students 
for hospital and institutional food work. The committee does not plan 
to publish lists of schools, but rather to bring about a better understand- 
ing between college instructors and dietitians of the equipment needed by 
prospective dietitians. The codperation of these two groups will result 
in a more satisfactory selection of student dietitians. 

The League of Nursing Education has been working for three years 
on a revision of the nursing curriculum. This tremendous job has been 
approached most thoughtfully from all angles. 

One committee is studying the courses of the study in ‘‘Nutrition” 
and “Diet in Disease” offered to student nurses. Sister Mary Victor, 
a member of the League of Nursing Education, and also a member of our 
Association, is chairman of the committee for this important work. 

Sister Victor is a graduate nurse as well as a graduate dietitian, and 
fully appreciates the importance of a knowledge of nutrition and diet 
therapy to the student nurse. 

Committees made up of educators in the nursing field and dietitians 
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who are teaching student nurses have been working on this course all 
year. Weare glad that the direction of the work is in the capable hands 
of Sister Victor. From this work a much improved outline is being 
developed. 

The report of the Revisions Committee will be presented by the chair- 
man, Ella Marie Eck. The Constitution has been re-written, and the 
proposed changes described in the March and September JouRNALS. 
It has been discussed at state and local association meetings. Miss 
Eck will tell you in detail the points in which the proposed Constitution 
differs from our present one. I wish to call your attention to the trend 
of the changes. This is a slight turn in the road which you must con- 
sider carefully. While there are no radical changes in the proposed Con- 
stitution, it lays the foundation for the development of a different type 
of organization. 

The creation of a House of Delegates is simply a step towards decentral- 
ization of government. Very little authority is given to this body; in 
the form outlined, it is only a forum for the discussion of policies. The 
power of decision still rests with the Executive Committee. But since 
every affiliated state association will be represented in the House of Dele- 
gates, it will voice the consensus of a large proportion of our members. 
The Executive Committee’s decisions will be heavily influenced by the 
recommendations of thisbody. That willbethe beginning. Ihope, ifthe 
House of Delegates is adopted, that the functions and powers will be 
strengthened. I would like to see the chairman, elected by the House of 
Delegates, on the Executive Committee. I would like to see the chair- 
man of the standing committees, such as History, Library, or Educational 
Exhibits, chosen or elected by the House of Delegates. Such develop- 
ments would lessen the responsibility placed on your President, and give 
us greater membership responsibility and wider representation in our 
activities. 

All this must come about slowly. The transition should be gradual. 
But if the House of Delegates is adopted, go back to your state asso- 
ciation and choose your delegate carefully. Remember she represents 
your group; she will be your voice in the discussion of Association prob- 
lems. 

Thus, briefly I have attempted to give you a picture of the Associa- 
tion, its development and activities. The pioneer work, the plowing of 
the new field, was done by our charter and early members. Most of them 
are today leaders in our Association and profession. Their early work 
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has smoothed the path for the rest of us. The road leads ahead but the 
going is easier. 

Because of the quality of work done by the first dietitians, more and 
more opportunities are offered to the young dietitians. Our first loyalty 
is to our job, to our employers, to the patients, students and employees 
under our supervision. Whatever the work, the Association through its 
JOURNAL, sections and committees has help to give. By the honest 
quality of our work, the real interest we show in the improvement of 
every phase of our own responsibility, we contribute to the respect with 
which a dietitian is accepted, and we maintain and advance the standards 
our professional association has set for us. 





TRENDS IN MENU PLANNING! 


S. MARGARET GILLAM 
Director, Department of Nutrition, New York Hospital, New York City 


Mee years ago, or more specifically 137 years ago, the menus 


in the hospital with which I am connected were comparatively 

simple. The following excerpt from the minutes of a meeting 
of the Board of Governors of the New York Hospital indicates that 
once these menus had been made and approved by the visiting com- 
mittee, any further planning, which we feel so important to good food 
service today, could be dispensed with indefinitely, or at least for a num- 
ber of years. 


May 7th, 1799 

The Committee to report a system of Diet of the House Patients whose 
Diseases in the opinion of the Physicians and Surgeons do not require particular 
food, made the following report, viz: 


Diet of the New York Hospital 
Breakfast 


Sunday and Tuesday—Rye Coffee sweetened with molasses, & Bread. 
Thursday and Saturday—Cocoa sweetened with molasses, & Bread. 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday—Mush & Molasses. 


Dinner 


Sunday & Tuesday—Oxhead and Meat Soup with Indian Dumplins 

Thursday & Saturday—Oxhead and Meat Soup with Bread & Vegetables in 
season 

Monday, Wednesday & Friday—Rice and Molasses. 


Supper 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday—Mush and Molasses 
Wednesday and Friday—Rye Coffee, or Cocoa, with Bread 
4 quarts of Milk per day—Bread to be of rye & wheat flour 
1 quart of molasses for 24 persons 


It was stated that this report received the approbation of the Board, 
and the visiting committee was requested to have the same put into 
practice for one month and to report thereon at the next meeting. 

On May 21, 1799, “The visiting committee reported that the system of 
Diet recommended by the Board had been put into practice, and that no 


1Read before the Maryland Dietetic Association, April 18, 1936, Baltimore. 
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inconvenience had arisen therefrom, but that the Patients were generally 
well satisfied therewith, whereupon—Resolved that it be continued.” 

A manual of the hospital states that the plan of diet was changed at 
different times between the years 1789 and 1806, in order to discover, by 
actual trial, which united economy with health; or in other words, the one 
which combined a proper regard for frugality in administering the funds 
of the hospital, with a due respect for the comfort of the patients. It was 
stated that the physicians and surgeons zealously codperated with the 
governors and after divers expedients had been fairly tried the following 
bill of fare was agreed upon, November 14, 1806 as the diet table for the 
patients: 


Breakfast 


Rye Coffee with half a gill of milk, and sweetened with sugar, or Indian Gruel 
sweetened with molasses or sugar. 


Dinner 


On Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays—rice with molasses or 
milk and an ounce of butter to each patient. On Sundays, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays—meat and soup with vegetables. 


Supper 


On Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays—the same as for breakfast. 
On Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays—common tea sweetened with sugar and 
half a gill of milk. 


In this allowance it was stated that bread and salt were issued to the 
satisfaction of the patients. However, if more than the above allowance 
of milk or spirits were thought necessary by the physician or surgeon, it 
was recorded in the book of the house physician or house surgeon. 
These entries were laid before the superintendent whose duty it was to 
issue the articles accordingly. 

The diet prescribed in 1806, it appears, was somewhat affected during 
the interruption of the coasting trade by the war between June, 1812 and 
February, 1815, when it was found necessary to diminish the quantity 
of rice. Sugar and molasses, the report states, grew extravagantly dear 
and in lieu of rice and its condiment, soup of beef and herbs was generally 
substituted. 

Just as hospitals of today try to organize their diets, so over a hundred 
years ago this wasdone. To quote further from the diet procedures: 


For the convenience of practice, and the methodical treatment of the patients, 
their dietetic regimen is distributed under three distinct heads: 
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Spare Diet 


It consists of panado, barley water, gruel of maize or oatmeal, toast-water, 
apple-infusion, chicken-water, and infusions of various aromatic, farinaceous, 
and saccharine vegetables, such as balm, sage, lint-seed, tamarinds, figs and of 
thin ptisanes. 


Common Diet 


This has already been detailed at full length. It is the ordinary allowance of 
the hospital; and is understood to be dealt out to the patients, unless otherwise 
directed by the prescriber. 


Full Diet 


Milk boiled or crude, with toasted bread, mush, rice or thickened with flour; 
or combined with eggs into pudding or custard. Eggs raw, poached, boiled or 
fried with their numerous modifications into nutritious compounds. Broiled 
chicken, ham, fish, beef-steaks, oysters, roast beef, mutton in its various rich 
alimentary forms, wine-whey, mulled-wine, spiced-wine, the discreet use of wine 
with water, a glass drank pure now and then by convalescents and patients 
extremely debiliated, or taken as a vehicle for Peruvian bark, and an accompani- 
ment for other medicines. Ale, beer, and porter in due proportion, and under 
suitable directions as to the quantity and their repetitions. Spirits cautiously 
ordered and carefully administered, according to the habits, exigencies, and 
symptoms of the patients; with such other nutritious articles as the judgment of 
the prescriber may direct, or the state of the market, or the condition of the larder 
may afford. Gravy, butter and sweets; rich well-seasoned soups and jellies; 
coffee and chocolate. By way of relish, the fruits of the season. 


It is most interesting also to read from the original minutes of the 
Board, written in 1794, concerning the duties of the steward. I mention 
this as today we think of the dietitian somewhat replacing the position 
of steward. To quote: 


Duties of Steward 


1. Under the direction of the Visiting Committee he is to purchase woods, 
provisions and all other stores except medicines for the use of the hospital. 

2. To market regularly and purchase such provisions as the matron may 
direct. 

3. To keep under his key all stores of wine, spirits, sugars, molasses, linen and 
blanketing not made up and all other necessaries of which any quantity is 
purchased. 

4. To oversee all workmen employed in repairs and to keep an account of the 
time each person is employed. 

5. To take care of the Garden and see that it is kept in order. 

6. To keep the gates locked at certain hours. 

7. To fix the ticket on the patient’s bed. 

8. To visit the ward morning and evening at different hours from the matron 
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and to call or cause to be called the names of the patients and assist the nurse in 
keeping order and see that every patient is in bed by ten o’clock. 

9. First of each month to give an account to the Visiting Committee of wines 
and stores under his care, price, cost, of whom purchased and a list of such. 

10. On the last of each month that there is a return to the Visiting Committee 
of the state of the hospital, this return to contain the names of the patients and 
an account of the stores and liquors. 

11. Full liberty to employ and discharge men servants. 


For these services the steward received forty pounds, or about $200.00 
per year. With so many varied duties to perform we can understand 
what a help it must have been to the steward to have the menu planning 
taken care of so completely by the Board. 

Recently at one of the meetings of the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association, Mrs. Mary P. Huddleson traced the growth of the national 
Association. She related how we, as dietitians, emphasized with much 
seriousness some new phase of work in our profession at each annual 
meeting, and how our program chairman, feeling the urge and trend of 
thought each particular year, planned a program that rounded out the 
interest of the membership and inspired greater zest for the all important 
issue of the year. This enthusiasm has been an influencing factor in the 
steady growth of our professional Association. Some year I wish we 
might have our Association place considerable emphasis on menu plan- 
ning, not only for our immediate benefit but for the lasting influence 
toward effecting more attractive food service in hospitals. Students 
might thus be assisted in this phase of their responsibilities, one which 
seems the most difficult for them to perfect. 

Menu planning in a hospital is really the hub around which all activi- 
ties of the department rotate. It is an accepted fact, of course, that 
menus must first meet the physiological needs of patients and other 
clientele and therefore this will not be discussed further. There is a 
definite trend to fit the menu to each particular group and to offer more 
variety. For economy in buying and preparing food, there should be a 
basic menu which runs through all meals for the different groups and 
upon this can be built the variations necessary for the most effective 
service. If you are fortunate in having employees buy their food, there 
may be considerable selection and the selling price will take care of the 
cost. There should be a balance of low and high priced foods; to provide 
variety, some of the more expensive cuts of meats should be included, 
as well as the more elaborate salads and desserts. A list of foods which 
have seemed adaptable to such a plan, with selling prices, has been 
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worked up by Dorothy Ronto, manager of cafeterias at the New York 
Hospital. Patrons often make suggestions and when recipes are re- 
quested we are pleased, since we feel that the item has been particularly 
well liked. 

In planning several menus for an institution, where should one begin? 
Shall it be the patients’ menus or the personnel dining room menus? 
Shall we have one or more persons plan the menus? Special diets have 
increased to such an extent in hospitals that the plan of including on the 
menus all foods required for these diets, in order that modification may 
be made more easily, has proved of great assistance; but the size of the 
hospital many influence such asystem. This longer list of foods to choose 
from also makes it possible to give patients more variety. Katherine 
Mitchell, I believe, was the first person to recognize the possibility of such 
a plan. The dietitian on the staff who visits the patients, through her 
knowledge of preferences and idiosyncrasies, will be best informed 
concerning the arrangement of food for the most satisfactory care of the 
patient. In a large institution this responsibility may be consigned to a 
committee. The dietitian who visits the patient before the first meal is 
served, usually leaves a lasting impression; it is the best way for the 
dietitian to establish herself as a person intensely interested in having the 
patient enjoy his meals during his stay in the hospital. When the thera- 
peutic dietitian plans menus she is influenced by her special diet require- 
ments and therefore I suggest she be given the benefit of the suggestions 
from the menus planned for personnel. Private patients’ menus should 
follow the same plan and generally a selective menu seems to take care 
of the service more satisfactorily. Also, patients who remain long in the 
hospital should have a selective menu to assure greater variety and satis- 
faction. Holidays should always be remembered and the holiday spirit 
reflected in the trays served. An Easter card on the breakfast tray, al- 
though inexpensive, may make a depressed patient cheerful. A birthday 
cake means little increase in food cost but is a delightful surprise to the 
patient. 

A menu committee has been of assistance in the larger hospitals to 
correlate the menus as planned and to check from the standpoint of prep- 
aration. At such meetings, market trends are discussed and new foods 
available on the market are mentioned. A discussion of costs may 
occupy to advantage a few minutes at each meeting. Some restaurants 
have worked up a form for market quotations and they request at least 
one of their dealers to send in prices weekly. At the bottom of the list 
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there is a space to indicate foods that are going off the market and also 
the new foods available, with comments. 

For the principles of menu planning, there is no better reference than 
N. Beth Bailey’s Meal Planning and Table Service. The underlying 
factor in meal planning is variety; stereotyped menus should not be 
served. There is a tendency in tea rooms in New York toward little 
variation but this is partly overcome by always including one new dish 
on the menu. The clever menu planner knows this, and she either 
originates new dishes or revises old ones. The simplest foods may often 
be made most attractive through the method of cooking. At the same 
time, a garnished plate will often change an inexpensive meal into one that 
seems quite a luxury. Decorate, but do not always use the pastry bag; 
frequently use paprika or parsley. Menu making is a very personal 
piece of work which must be fitted and molded to suit specific needs. 
It is fascinating and it gives an opportunity to the dietitian for expression. 
To make good menus one must enjoy the work and be ever on the lookout 
for suggestions and new combinations. There are several ways of 
stimulating interest and obtaining assistance. Food standards are 
improved by eating in good restaurants. Worthwhile magazines should 
be subscribed for, and recipes clipped from published material on attrac- 
tive food arrangements such as sandwich plates, hot and cold plate 
combinations, salads, garnishes and new ways of serving desserts. These 
clippings may be classified and pasted in loose-leaf scrap books. New 
cook-books should be purchased and there should be more constant 
reference to the standard ones. 

We must never lose our zeal to find something different or a new way 
of serving it. An inexpensive cut of meat may have great appeal when 
the plate is well-garnished and attractive to the eye. A new recipe 
should be tested and worked up into the most useful quantities before it is 
put on the menu. The serving portions should be noted and the cost 
calculated. Some use the visible Kardex wall panels for filing recipes, 
and these may be hung above the dietitian’s desk. A list of menu sug- 
gestions is therefore at all times visible to the dietitian when planning 
meals. A Kardex file listing all food items, giving portion costs, is of 
assistance. For each item there should be specific information; for 
example, on a card marked “Green Beans,” the information might 
include the date tested, specifications, season, unit measure A.P. raw net 
weight, E.P. raw net weight or measure, waste weight, ounces per portion, 
number of portions per unit, current market price and portion price. 
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Each time a test is made it is recorded on the card. There is no better 
way to obtain value received from expenditures than to know portion 
costs. A signal may be used to indicate when the price prohibits serving 
the food. The cost per portion should be available on every item used, 
whether dairy products, meats, fish, fruits, vegetables, salads, made 
dishes, as well as canned goods, including preserves and pickles. Each 
person planning menus should be assigned to the portion cost file once a 
month to calculate costs and to familiarize herself with current market 
prices. Menus should be priced after being planned and the total daily 
cost ascertained. Averages may be obtained on coffee, tea, milk, cream, 
and bread and butter, by dividing the cost of these, as used daily, by the 
number served. 

Cost studies should be made from time to time to obtain information 
on the advisability of buying either whole lambs and hind quarters of beef, 
or individual cuts of meat. In New York it is usually cheaper to buy the 
cuts. Charts showing the cost of dinner meats are an interesting means 
of balancing high and low cost meats. 

Standard products are more apt to be obtained when recipes are 
posted in the preparation units. Celluloid pockets may be used to keep 
recipes from becoming soiled. A slanting shelf above the work table, 
on which the recipe is placed, puts it on the eye level of the worker. Alice 
M. Burgoin’s new book of large quantity recipes for 50 to 80 servings is 
very good. The author includes the number of servings from each 
recipe and the cost per serving. Todoroff’s Food Buying To-Day is an- 
other good book for the dietitian’s desk. 

Purchasing is most important to the serving of good food. There 
should be careful inspection of all food received. Future purchases 
should be carefully tested, and many factors should be considered. A 
chart for recording tests on canned foods is suggested which shows name 
of firm, brand, size of can, quantity, both liquid measure and solid 
weight, size, degree syrup, texture, color, flavor, count per can, servings 
per can, cost per can, cost per serving, date tested, and score. 

Nothing has been said about the use of leftovers in the menu. Careful 
planning and ordering, and cooking in small quantities for immediate 
service, should result in a minimum of leftovers, especially in an institu- 
tion where the number served does not vary widely. 

Menu planning is not complete until the edible waste is known. Not 
only should the weight be recorded for each unit, but there should be 
inspection as to the type of waste. It might be well to record the num- 
ber of ounces of edible waste per capita on the file copies of menus and 
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if helpful, a note could be made as to the type of waste on that particular 
day. It takes time to work out a plan for operating a worth-while 
waste-weighing system, but by studying the system from time to time, it 
can gradually be perfected. Thus one is informed as to whether portions 
are too large or certain foods not enjoyed by certain groups. Such a 
plan serves to indicate what foods should be avoided on the menu. 

In this paper I have tried to cover methods of menu planning that 
are being used in hospitals as well as the principles underlying every 
planned menu, regardless of the type. Suggestions have been outlined 
for building up available information in the dietitian’s office that will 
provide new ideas and stimulation for this important work. The 
influence of purchasing and the necessity of obtaining food cost informa- 
tion has been emphasized. It is only with a combination of all this 
knowledge that it is possible to give the best at the least cost, and thus 
meet our responsibilities to our respective institutions. 





FOODS THAT DISAGREE WITH HEALTHY PEOPLE! 


OSEE HUGHES 
Division of Food and Nutrition, Ohio State University, Columbus 


HE nutritionist as well as the physician is interested in knowing 

what foods are difficult to digest and are responsible for distress, 

nausea, regurgitation, gas, or skin eruptions. Obviously, when a 
great variety of foods is eaten, it is difficult, without carefully controlled 
elimination diets, to know what foods to blame for upsets which may 
follow eating. Food prejudices are common and many people have 
peculiar ideas about what they can or cannot eat. Not infrequently we 
meet those who emphatically state that they are unable to eat certain 
foods. When questioned further, they may admit that they have never 
tasted the foods. 

The psychologist interested in child training is impressed with the fact 
that a young child can be trained to eat and like practically all simple, 
wholesome foods, barring allergic reactions. Young children of the pres- 
ent generation, brought up under a regime of well-selected diet from a 
nutritional standpoint, appear to be able to eat and digest a wide variety 
of foods. To be sure, the young child’s diet is composed of plain, simply 
prepared foods. Concentrated sweets, fats, extreme roughage, and 
highly seasoned foods are rigidly excluded from his diet. The indiscreet 
and continued addition of rich pastries, fried foods, candy, and other 
concentrated sweets to the older child’s dietary is almost invariably 
followed by upsets or illness. What other foods can cause digestive 
disturbances, either in the young or the old, is not certain. 

Alvarez and Hinshaw (1) have published data compiled from inter- 
views with five hundred patients of the Mayo Clinic, as to which foods 
disagreed withthem. The subjects interviewed, patients seeking medical 
advice or diagnosis, were ailing or ill. The data presented indicate that a 
rather long list of foods appears to be disturbing in one way or another. 

Alvarez, Hinshaw, and Franks (2) interviewed one hundred college 
students and found that about half the group avoided certain foods 
because of aversions. None complained of violent reactions to foods, 
although some complained of unfavorable symptoms such as regurgita- 
tion, heartburn, flatulence, nausea, pain, and skin eruptions. Twenty 
or more foods were blamed for the discomforts. Franks, in questioning 


1 Received for publication, June 2, 1936. The author acknowledges the assistance of M. 
S. Hogan, M. E. Hoffman, and B. A. Morlan, who aided in collecting information from which 
data were compiled. 
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the students, used a list of foods which had been found at the clinic to be 
commonly disturbing. 

Numerous reports by allergists are to be found, but the foods listed 
by them are those which have been found to be common offenders in 
producing allergic reactions. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that people who are ailing or ill, rather 
than those who are well, are more likely to be disturbed by certain foods. 
Alvarez, Hinshaw, and Franks found that nearly half of the college girls 
interviewed were allergic or had close relatives who were. The incidence 
of gastro-intestinal distress attributed to food intolerance was twice as 
frequent among the allergic group as in the non-allergic. 

From the standpoint of both medicine and nutrition, it is desirable to 
know what foods are likely to cause indigestion, pain, or more serious 
reactions. 

Food dislikes, while largely cultivated, must be dealt with in both 
medical and dietetic practice, but in studies or interviews in which the 
chief purpose is to find foods which actually disagree with people, it seems 
best to eliminate food dislikes or prejudices. It is well known that some 
aversions to foods have resulted from unpleasant experiences or illness 
associated with that food, even though the food itself was not responsible 
for the illness. 

This paper presents data from one thousand cases of healthy adults 
who were interviewed for the purpose of trying to find what foods dis- 
agree with people who are well, and the approximate percentages of 
healthy adults who are affected adversely by some food or foods. Six 
hundred subjects were young college women of from 16 to 31 years of 
age, with an average of 20 years. The remaining 400 cases included 200 
men and 200 women chosen at random, and ranging in age from 30 to 65 
years. In compiling data only those subjects with good or excellent 
health were included. The subject’s own evaluation of the state of 
health was accepted since it did not seem feasible to obtain a physician’s 
statement in each case. A few cases reporting “fair” health were recov- 
ering from recent appendectomy and continuing to be upset by foods 
which normally were not disturbing. All cases reporting “fair” or “‘poor” 
health were eliminated whether or not their ailments had any connection 
with the digestive tract. Sixty-five per cent of the college group re- 
ported excellent health, as compared with 72.5 per cent of the older men 
and 51 per cent of the older women. Other cases eliminated in compiling 
data included those with definite food prejudices or dislikes which 
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TABLE 1 


Showing specific foods which disagree with healthy young women and the percentages 
of cases affected 
The chief reactions are cited in order of their frequency of occurrence 


FOOD 


Cucumbers 

Onions (cooked) 
Tomatoes (raw) 
Greasy or fried food 


Frankfurters 
Bananas 
Strawberries 


Chocolate 
Sauerkraut 


PETIT os oc 5s bo iseee 


Cabbage (raw) 
Tomatoes (cooked) 
WEEORIS 4.6.5.5 


Green peppers (raw) 


PEE oooh o Karate ee eer 


Citrus fruits 


White bread and flour products. 


Sea foods 


PERCENTAGE 
OF CASES 


eee eee NO Ow Ow Ow OW 
ete PPP RPVWIWIIOCOCOYK FP PDS 


CHIEF REACTIONS IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


Belching, nausea, headache, distention, regurgi- 
tation, vomiting, pain 

Belching, nausea 

Belching, distention, pain, nausea, regurgitation, 
vomiting, headache 

Distention, pain, belching, headache, nausea, 
vomiting 

Belching, distention, nausea 

Belching, distention, regurgitation, nausea, pain 

Urticaria, canker sores, distention 

Pain, urticaria, nausea, distention, burning 
sensation 

Belching, nausea, pain, urticaria, distention 

Nausea, distention, belching, pain 

Urticaria 

Nausea, urticaria, 
distention 

Urticaria, nausea, constipation, headache 

Belching, pain, nausea, distention 

Belching, pain, constipation 

Distention, urticaria, pain, belching, headache, 
sneezing 

Belching, distention, pain 

Urticaria, canker sores, belching, vomiting 

Distention, nausea, urticaria 

Constipation, nausea, distention, pain, urticaria 

Belching 

Urticaria, nausea 

Urticaria, distention, vomiting 

Urticaria, distention, nausea 

Urticaria, nausea, headache, belching 

Nausea, pain, vomiting, urticaria 

Belching, nausea, pain 

Nausea, vomiting 

Belching 

Diarrhea, nausea 

Urticaria 

Pain, headache, nausea, distention 

Distention, vomiting 

Nausea, vomiting 

Urticaria, headache 

Urticaria, nausea, headache 


belching, regurgitation, 


60 other foods, less than 1% affected 
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TABLE 2 


Showing specific foods which disagree with healthy men and women (age range 30 to 65 years) 
and the percentages of cases affected 


The chief reactions are cited in order of their frequency of occurrence 


PERCENTAGE 
FOOD OF CASES CHIEF REACTIONS IN ORDER OF FREQUENCY 


Onions (raw) : Belching, nausea, pain, distention 
Cabbage (cooked) : Belching, nausea, pain, headache, distention 
Belching, distention, headache, nausea 

Greasy foods i Belching, pain, nausea, distention, urticaria 

Cucumbers . Belching, pain, other miscellaneous symptoms 

Peppers (raw) ‘ Belching, regurgitation, distention, nausea, pain 

Sauerkraut ; Belching, nausea, distention, pain, headache 

“Sweets” ; Constipation, headache, pain, belching, nausea 

Nausea, vomiting, pain, distention, other miscel- 
laneous symptoms 

Headache, urticaria, nausea, pain 

Pain, vomiting, belching, urticaria 

Belching, nausea, pain, distention, regurgitation, 
sour stomach, headache 

Belching, nausea, pain, distention 

Belching, nausea, pain 

Belching 

Nausea, pain, distention, belching, vomiting 

Pain, headache, distention, nausea, urticaria 

Pain, nausea, vomiting 

Pain, distention, other miscelianeous symptoms 

Distention, sour stomach, belching, urticaria, 
nausea, pain, headache 

Regurgitation, pain, diarrhea, headache, nausea, 
vomiting, urticaria 

Nausea, vomiting, pain, urticaria, headache 

Headache, distention, nausea, vomiting, pain 
constipation 

Urticaria, belching, regurgitation, nausea 

Urticaria 

Urticaria, pain, nausea, distention 

Urticaria, belching, regurgitation 

Constipation, belching, nausea 

Distention, pain 

Belching, headache, pain, nausea, distention 

Belching, nausea, pain, distention, regurgitation 

Regurgitation, vomiting, diarrhea, headache 


Dww 
ANN 


Onions (cooked) 
Bananas 


Pineapple 
Pastries 
Starches 
Tomatoes (raw) 


3.0 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 


NR 
an 


ND bd 
ie 


Bread—cereals 
Citrus fruits 


= ee RH RE DD KH NO 
Knorr PO 


Forty-nine other foods, including raw cabbage and cooked peppers, affected less than 1% 


appeared to affect the subject’s judgment, and those which were doubtful 
for other reasons. 
No suggestive list of foods was used, although such a list has advan- 
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tages provided it is complete. If so, it could furnish data not obtained 
from this study, for example, data on the frequency with which certain 
foods are eaten. 

Of the 400 men and women from 30 to 65 years of age, 62.0 per cent 
were affected by some food or foods. Of the 600 young college women, 
57.5 per cent reported one or more foods as disturbing. 

In the older group of men and women taken as a mixed group, the 
number of individuals in the age ranges 30 to 39, and 40 to 49, was about 
equal. There were about two-thirds as many in the age range 50 to 65 
as in either of the other two groups. In the age range 30 to 39, 57.3 per 
cent were affected by some foods. In the age range 40 to 49, 67.3 per 
cent stated that they found foods disturbing, while in the group from 
50 to 65 years of age, 62.1 per cent were affected by foods. 

Table 1 shows the various foods which were said by young college 
women to disagree with them. Thirty-nine per cent reported only one 
food as disturbing. 

Table 2 gives similar data from the group of older men and women. 
Forty-four per cent of this group reported only one food as disturbing. 

Since none of the subjects were examined by physicians during the 
course of this study, it is impossible to say with authority how many were 
allergic. Data were scanned which might tend to show probable in- 
stances of food allergy. Out of what appeared to be a possible 20 per 
cent in the college group, slightly less than half had previously consulted 
physicians. The majority of those who had seen physicians had shown 
positive skin tests or had been relieved by diets which eliminated offend- 
ing foods. In the group of older subjects, few had had the kind of 
expert help to make it ascertainable whether or not their disturbances 
were allergic in nature. 

Foods which were common causes of allergic reactions were chocolate, 
pork, and fish, especially sea food. Milk affected some, but as may be 
seen from Tables 1 and 2, milk was near the bottom of the list of foods 
affecting the college group, and was responsible for only 3.6 per cent of 
the total number affected in the older group. In the data presented by 
Alvarez and Hinshaw, milk was second only to raw onions as a source of 
trouble, affecting 26 per cent of their cases. 

The principal causes of transient urticaria were strawberries and 
tomatoes. Chocolate, greasy foods, eggs, and ‘“‘sweets’” were next in 
importance. Citrus fruits, nuts, peaches (the latter only if eaten in 
excess), and wheat were mentioned by a few. 

The marked difference in responses to raw and cooked cabbage is 
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doubtless explainable on the basis of the chemical reactions which occur 
in cabbage during cookery. The sulfur compounds in uncooked cabbage 
are apparently less irritating than the products formed as these sulfur 
compounds decompose on heating. It has been shown that the longer 
cabbage is cooked the greater is the decomposition of the volatile sulfur 
compounds. The vegetable acids that are present accelerate the action. 
Both the volatile acids and the decomposed sulfur compounds, including 
hydrogen sulfide gas, should be allowed to escape in the steam, using an 
uncovered kettle. If retained, these compounds affect both odor and 
flavor of cooked cabbage. 

Many people overcook cabbage. Some of the subjects interviewed 
in this study reported a cooking time of an hour or more. It was difficult 
to obtain accurate information as to how long the offending cabbage had 
been cooked because, in many instances, the subject had not cooked the 
food. A rather large number of subjects said they thought the cabbage 
was overcooked. One or two said they were upset by cabbage “‘cooked 
in a closed kettle.” 

Other vegetables of the cabbage family, including cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, broccoli and turnips, theoretically can produce irritating com- 
pounds as does cabbage in cooking, but possibly are not overcooked to 
the same extent. They may also be eaten less frequently. At any rate, 
they were not prominently blamed for digestive upsets among the 
subjects of this study. 

Onions, while also a sulfur-containing vegetable, have the strong, 
volatile compounds preformed in the raw vegetable. Unlike vegetables 
of the cabbage family, onions rather tend to lose their irritating con- 
stituents when cooked. If cooked in a covered vessel, they may retain 
much of their strong odor and flavor. 

It was found that people do not necessarily avoid the foods which 
cause disturbances. About one-fifth of the younger subjects affected, 
stated that they ate the disturbing foods regularly. Either the disturb- 
ance was relatively mild or the food was much liked and the subject 
preferred to eat and take the consequences. Although strawberries were 
so commonly considered to be a cause of urticaria, they were invariably 
eaten regularly during the strawberry season. 

Among the older group there appeared to be a greater tendency to 
avoid the food blamed for disturbances. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Because disease (even though not recognized) and other conditions 
unrelated to food may be factors in any apparent disturbing effect of 
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food, and because it is difficult for the lay person to be sure what foods 
are responsible for discomfort after eating, probably few definite con- 
clusions can be drawn from the study reported here. 

There seems to be little doubt that raw onions are irritating to a 
rather large percentage of individuals. Raw onions headed the list of 
offending foods for both age groups reported here, and for the patients of 
Alvarez and Hinshaw. 

Cooked cabbage is a common irritant, but part of the difficulty may be 
due to improper cookery methods or to overcooking. 

Both onions and cooked cabbage were rated above beans as producers 
of gas, although with the women in the older group of this study beans 
ranked next to raw onions as a source of discomfort. 

Some of the foods near the top of the list are highly flavored foods or 
foods high in fat. 

Milk was a negligible source of trouble in this group of healthy indi- 
viduals. The older group reported milk more frequently than the 
college group. A few of the older group also reported cream as dis- 
turbing. Cream was listed separately from milk because its fat content 
may be a factor. 

Among the subjects whose reactions were allergic, as found previously 
by physicians, chocolate, pork, and fish were the most common causes of 
such reactions, and milk was responsible in some instances. 

The percentage of subjects affected by foods was slightly higher in the 
older age groups. 

While no attempt could be made to check the frequency with which 
certain foods were consumed, it is obviously true that the frequency with 
which a food is reported as disturbing will depend partly on how often 
itiseaten. Frankfurters, for example, affected less than one per cent of 
cases in the older group, and 6.3 per cent of the college group. College 
students go on many picnics and “‘wiener roasts” and are therefore doubt- 
less more frequent consumers of frankfurters than the older subjects of 
this study. 
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President-Elect and Affiliation 
Chairman 


The activity of the American Dietetic 
Association is frequently measured, in 
the minds of its members, by the number 
of new states which become affiliated 
each year. It is true that the affiliation 
chairman forms the human bond be- 
tween the state and national Association 
which makes this possible. But much 
of her work, as in all human relationships, 
is necessarily intangible. Undoubtedly, 
exaggerated emphasis has been placed, 
during these early years of our growth, 
on the numerical success of the group as 
evidenced by these new affiliations each 


year. 

Obviously, however, each succeeding 
year lessens the opportunity for the 
affiliation chairman to chart her progress 


arithmetically. Already there are 28 
states affiliated with the national Associa- 
tion. By simple subtraction, it would 
seem clear that there are still 20 states 
for possible affiliation. This is numeri- 
cally but not practically true. Many 
of these 20 states have such a small 
number of American Dietetic Association 
members that it is impossible for them 
to form a sufficient nucleus to warrant 
active organization. In other unaffili- 
ated states, there are geographical 
barriers which limit attendance at any 
scheduled meetings. 

Nevertheless, we have had, thus far 
this year, applications for affiliation from 
four state associations: Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, Montana and Utah. The applica- 
tion from Utah was approved and 
affiliation effected; Montana has recently 
(September) been granted affiliation. 
Recently (October) the Louisiana Die- 
tetic Association has become affiliated. 
The application from the Delaware Die- 
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tetic Association has been temporarily 
withheld because they, unfortunately, 
have an insufficient number of active 
American Dietetic Association members 
at this time. 

Interest in affiliation has been ex- 
pressed by five states: Kansas, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. No formal steps have been 
taken by any of these groups during this 
year, but we can anticipate applications 
for affiliation within the next year. 

This year the affiliation chairman has 
supervised the making of an affiliation 
map in the hope of showing more 
graphically the wide extent of our state 
associations. This map shows the affili- 
ated states represented in one color, 
while those having applied and awaiting 
acceptance are represented in a contrast- 
ing color. Local dietetic associations are 
also marked in each state. The names 
of the state presidents are included, along 
with the number of members in each 
state. 

Problems concerning programs to be 
held throughout the year were brought 
to the attention of the affiliation chair- 
man. Many state associations plan a 
year’s program of work by assigning 
various meetings to the different sections 
and allowing them to plan their programs 
as they wish. Monthly meetings are 
held in some of the larger associations, 
but for the most part the states feel that 
fewer and larger meetings, devoted to the 
work of a particular section, tend to 
emphasize and give an opportunity for 
fuller discussion of developments in that 
field. 

This past year the affiliation chairman 
enjoyed the opportunity of attending 
annual meetings of the Texas, New Or- 
leans, Alabama and Michigan Dietetic 
Associations. Through these visits the 
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state groups become more familiar with 
the machinery of the national organiza- 
tion and, conversely, an executive officer 
learns the problems of the individual 
states. If only the state associations 
could afford to contribute wholly, or at 
least partially, the expenses incurred by 
such a visit, more of these pilgrimages 
could be made and a stronger bond of 
usefulness developed between the state 
and national organizations. This can 
be one goal of achievement in the coming 
years.—LuTE Trovutt, University Hospi- 
tals, Indianapolis. 


The Secretary and Membership 


Chairman 
New Members 
Pires eawskwagsces 400 
RNs i sa xeeacseedxen 16 
I saps ose ses eees 45 
BES Sutscat chee edeecee 521 
Transferred Associate to Active... 21 
See eee ee 6 
Ie Sins nts enwica cues 181 
DE os eka usion ae cee 126 
Reasons for resignation: 
Withdrawal from profes- 
sional activity......... 14 
BARR 12 
WENN = ccasesxre wees 8 
I ss wen ovens 16 
Lack of employment..... 9 
No reason stated......... 43 
Membership considered of 
DRE ii ico eens 1 
Membership in Canadian 
Association............ 9 
Total Membership 
September 1, 1936......... 3,263 
September 1, 1935......... 3,055 


NATE BEIM E 25 6 oss coveted. 58 
Honorary Members 

Miss Lulu Graves 

Mr. John Phillips Street 

Dr. Louis Burlingham 

Mr. John Lawler 

Dr. E. V. McCollum 

Dr. Malcolm MacEachern 

Major A. L. Parsons 

Prof. H. C. Sherman 
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There have been 322 graduates of ap- 
proved courses accepted for membership 
this year. 

The following is an interesting analysis 
of the membership of the American 
Dietetic Association as of February 20, 
1936: 


ie sin 5:5 ck ase ESS OER TAD 1,779 
PE IID 55055 deck sk earaviees 82 
iva oka ca an erirnsscaaaeeseruns 28 
NE WOME occa nes ciceates 208 
High School Teachers..........0000+ 34 
School Lunch, Dormitory............ 121 
Restaurant, Cafeteria, Tea Room...... 59 
FEU OE CPN okies Riscdk nae saws 24 
En ee ere ee 38 
Commercial Firms... ..00c0ccccscces 75 
Extension Service, State Nutritionists, 

Home Demonstrators.............. 27 
PONS <n cN wk oescnwscwadexws cue 18 
LOINC TOI 5 56855-0560 hie san 3 4 59 
Medical Doctors and Honorary Mem- 

RRs rn ccceuisaesip eases seeiaces 9 
Unemployed, Unknown, etc.*......... 649 

3,210 
BMG TIMES Sioi6 55 vc kn cee 27 
Pending Resignations............... 12 
3,249 


The complete business office and 
membership committee duties and pro- 
cedures relating to membership matters 
have been summarized in detail and 
analyzed.—BEULA BECKER MARBLE, 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, Boston. 


Treasurer and Chairman of 
Finance Committee 


The auditor’s report shows in detail the 
items of income and expense for the year 
1935-1936. A brief explanatory sum- 
mary of the audit may be helpful. 

The excess of income over expense was 
$1997.41. This resulted from a total 
income of $33,366.33 which was an in- 
crease of $962.49 over total income of the 


*This group includes those who are 
married and not professionally active. 
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previous year. The total expenses, 
however, were $592.37 less than in the 
previous year. 

The decrease in expenses was due 
largely to the fact that a complete 
hospital inspection was not carried on in 
1936. 

The Finance Committee met early in 
the year and prepared a tentative budget 
which was presented to the Executive 
Committee at its midyear meeting. 
After the end of the fiscal year, the com- 
mittee met and prepared a tentative 
budget for 1936-1937 which will be 
presented to the new Executive Com- 
mittee for approval. 

The appointment of a Finance Com- 
mittee has been of great help to the 
Association as it has given wise counsel 
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American Dietetic Association, an Illinois 
corporation, for the purpose of reporting 
upon its financial condition as at August 31, 
1936, and the results of its operations for the 
year ended at that date. 

Our report includes, in addition to the 
text, the following attached statements: 

Exhibit A: Balance Sheet as at August 31, 
1936. 

Exhibit B: Comparative Statement of In- 
come and Expenses for the Years ended 
August 31, 1936 and 1935. - 


Comments on Income and Expenses 


The excess of income over expenses for 
the year ended August 31, 1936 was $1,997.41 
as compared with $442.55 for the preceding 
year, a more favorable showing of $1,554.86. 

The net income is analyzed by each of the 
four sections shown in Exhibit B (see table A). 


TABLE A 
Year ended Increase 
August August* or 
31, 1936 31, 1935 Decrease* 
Operating Tncome.. Ne. oi casik ssccsccestvewss $2,161.07 $148. 85* $2,309.92 
JOUR TON, Ni oie oii 5 cee cdaclddsntsccscs’s 1,396. 14* 990. 56* 405. 58* 
Annual Convention Income, Net.............++- 1,346.48 1,806.96 460.48* 
Non-recurring Expenses. «6.0 06.60600scsncevcies 114. 00* 225. 00* 111.00 
$1,997.41 $442.55 $1,554. 86 


and has often tended to curb expenditure 
as well as increase profits—Emma L. 
FEENEY, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


Auditor’s Condensed Report! 
SCOVELL, WELLINGTON & COMPANY 
Accountants—Engineers 


Chicago, September 25, 1936 
Miss Emma L. FEENEy, Treasurer 
The American Dietetic Association 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Madam: 
We have made an examination of the 
accounts and financial records of The 


1A condensed summary of points covered 
of general interest only appears here. A 
complete record is on file in the Business 
Office. 





We present a comparative condensed 
summary of the income and expenses for the 
years ended August 31, 1936 and 1935 
(see table B). 

The increase of $1,249 in membership 
dues, as shown on the above summary, 
resulted from an increase of $910.75 in gross 
dues billed and a decrease of $338.25 in dues 
charged off for members dropped, resigned 
and deceased. 

The increase of $229.75 in Placement 
Bureau income resulted from more place- 
ments and registrations during the current 
year. There was also an increase of $185.83 
in the expense of this department due to an 
increase in advertising in periodicals. 

The JouRNAL income shown above includes 
only income from non-member subscriptions, 
advertisers and reprint sales, and includes no 
portion of membership dues although some 
part of the dues charged to members is in 
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reality in payment for the JouRNAL; likewise, 
the JouRNAL expenses do not include any 
portion of the Business Office expenses which 
are necessarily incurred in the handling of 
subscriptions. The increase in the JouRNAL 
expenses of the current year is chiefly due 
to the items of editor’s traveling expense 
which was increased because the convention 
of the American Medical Association was 
held in Kansas City this year and the 
increase in volume of JouRNAL during the 
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because it was impossible to sell all of the 
exhibition space as concerns of the conven- 
tion city were unwilling to exhibit at the 
convention. There was a decrease in the 
exhibit expense as the hotel did not make a 
charge for the booths as in the previous year. 
The publicity expense increased $309 due 
to the necessity of paying for all publicity 
in the newspapers of the convention city. 
The Executive Committee expenses de- 
creased because of the generally lower prices 


TABLE B 


Income 
Membership Dues, Net 
Placement Bureau 
Interest 


Miscellaneous Publications Sales............ 


Miscellaneous Income 
Journal 
Annual Convention 


Expenses 


Administrative 
Section Committees 


ee ee 


Placement Bureau 


Miscellaneous Publications................. 


Business Office 

Miscellaneous Operating Expense 
Journal Expense 

Annual Convention 


Excess of Income over Expenses 


year. The increase in the cost of printing 
and mailing the JouRNAL was caused by the 
increased circulation reflected by an increase 
in the income and in membership, by a better 
type of material being printed, and by an 
increase in the number of pages in the issues. 

The increases in annual convention 
income and expenses, shown in the foregoing 
summary, represent the net increases of 
several items, as shown in Exhibit B. The 
income from exhibits decreased $792.50 


Year ended 
August August 
31, 1936 31, 1935 


Increase 


or 
Decrease* 


$15,084.00 
2,055.00 
236.36 
526.68 


$13,835.00 
1,825.25 
207.47 
489.97 

50 75.00 
7,048.29 6,559.15 
8,415.50 9,412.00 


$33,366.33 $32,403.84 


$1,249.00 
229.75 
28.89 
36.71 

74. 50s 
489.14 
996. 50* 


$962.49 


$1,534.31 
113.49 
387.30 
446.83 
342.83 
12,115.35 
801. 36 
8,444.43 
7,069.02 
114.00 


$31,368.92 


$1,558.42 
200.13 
2,215.52 
261.00 
297.76 
11,265. 52 
783.19 
7,549.71 
7,605.04 
225.00 


$31,961.29 


$24.11* 
86.64* 

1 ,828.22* 
185.83 
45.07 
849. 83 
18.17 
894.72 
536.02* 
111.00* 


$592. 37* 


$1,997.41 $442.55 $1,554. 86 


prevailing in Cleveland as compared to those 
in Washington where the convention was 
held the previous year. The reporting of the 
meetings was done by office staff of the 
business manager and by members of the 
Association so that there was no expense 
charged to this account. 

The decrease of $1,828.22 in standing 
committees’ expenses is due to the decrease 
of $1,927.51 in the cost of hospital inspection 
which resulted from the fact that the regular 
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inspection, which is usually made only once 
in two years, was made during the previous 
year. 

The increase of $849.83 in Business Office 
represents the net of the several items shown 
in Exhibit B. The increase of $401.91 
in salaries is due to an increase in the clerical 
staff and to an increase in salaries granted in 
March 1936. The increase in postage was 
caused by additional matter being mailed 
to the members which also caused an 
increase in the general printing and office 
supplies. . . . 

Respectfully submitted, 
ScOvELL, WELLINGTON & CoMPANY. 


The Bonds of the Association, totalling 
$5,898.83 at market value August 31, 1936 
were examined in the safety deposit box of 
the Association. “All interest coupons 
falling due during the year were properly 
accounted for.” 


Administration Section 
Chairman’s Summary 


The work of the section can serve 
three purposes. First, it can bring to- 
gether factual information valuable to 
the administrator; second, it can stimu- 
late the administrative dietition to see 
her own large quantity kitchen, operat- 
ing under usual work conditions, as being 
a source of valuable administrative 
material; third, it can supply subject 
matter for courses in institution adminis- 
tration. It is believed that the com- 
mittee reports ably presented here by 
nine subchairmen illustrate the above 
statement. 

The work on “The Food Ledger” 
should continue. Information long 
needed is being collected through this 
study. Every effort should be put forth 
to add to the material at hand and to 
continue the studies now under way. 

Studies 2, 3 and 4 as listed, should be 
discontinued, as recommended by the 
sub-chairmen. 
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Study 5 should continue until the 
charts already under way, and the new 
ones suggested, have been completed. 

The “Bibliography” serves many 
members of the Association, and should 
be a continuing piece of work. Some 
thought, however, should be given to the 
relation of the Bibliography to the 
institution management abstracts in the 
JouRNAL, to avoid expensive repetition. 

The equipment study is an inactive 
one which will continue over a period of 
years before a report can be made. 

Perhaps the compilation of large quan- 
tity, low cost recipes as such should be 
discontinued, but it is recommended that 
extensive tables of equivalents or con- 
version tables be compiled to include 
bakery, kitchen, and pantry items. 
Such tables are valuable in handling the 
problems of quantity food production. 

It has long been a question as to what 
part dietitians, as a whole, have in the 
institution purchasing transaction. The 
questionaire sent out to all members of 
the Association has given some light on 
the subject. It is gratifying to see that 
the administrative dietitian does have a 
share in the purchasing in many institu- 
tions. It is the opinion of the section 
chairman that as administrative dieti- 
tians prove their ability to function 
adequately in the purchasing transaction 
they will be more and more called upon 
to do so. 

It is further recommended that the 
section ask for some responsibility in 
setting minimum standards for the con- 
tent of administrative student dietitian 
courses.—ANNA M. Tracy, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 


Report of Committees 
I. The Food Budget: A Quantitative 
Study of Consumption to Determine 
Standard Amounts. Directors of food 
units in 19 institutions indicated an 
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, 
II. Determination of Yield, as Served, forihe Stand: 
Kind of Meat: Beef, Steer-Hindquarte, 4-1 Prin 
Cuts of Beef Round, Rump, Ign End, S 
ee I I II rr I i 
RE Sc Sock tncenpsestnaeeee Round Round Round Round Round Round Average | Ru | Rum 
Type of equipment used...........| Gas oven Gas oven Gas oven Oven Oven Oven Gasqven | Gas « 
ic ca naga «ced ee 36% 80z. | 488 150z. |53# 80z.| 67.5% 41 # 62 # 51.56% | 149420) 158 
Total weight of trim.............. 12 140z. | 20# 12 oz. | 21# 14 02.| 10% 3 9.25 # 12.798 179 do. | 68 
Me PIR UIIIN, 66:0 5:0.4.0000s ads 31.7% 42.2% 41.2% 15% 71% 15% 25.35% | 49%, 41.6! 
Weight before cooking.............] 23# 100z. | 28% 3oz. | 31 120z.| 57.5% 38 # 52.75 # 14.48% |79 Bo. | 88 1 
Method of cooking................] Roast Roast Roast Roast—sear | Sear at 550° | Sear at 550° Rout Roas 
hightemp. | for45’—low| for 45’—low 
—low 
Time of cooking...........00s000- 2 hrs. 45’ 2 hrs. 45’ 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 34 hrs. 3 hrs. 3 hrs, 2 bri?’ | 2 hrs. 
Temperature of cooking........... Very hot oven for 15’— | 400°F. 500°F.—low | 550°F.—45’ | 550°F.—low | 433+°F. | Medoven| 375°- 
remainder approx. 
400°F. 
Weight immediately after cooking..| 18# 60z. | 20% 3o0z. | 22 40z.| 35.25% 22.75 # 33.25 # 25.338 |58 68 
ee eee fs ee 160°C. 160°C. 160°C, 100°C. 160°C 
eee GOONS: ow iin sn ccc cae 5# 402. | 8# 9% 8oz.| 22.25% 15.25% 19.5% 11.62% |2# 802.) 28 
% Lost in cooking................ 22% 28.3% 29.9% 63% 67% 60% 45% 334, 25.7! 
ee 0 0 0 5% 2.58 5.5% 4.33% {0 0 
% Lost in carving...............- 0 0 0 16% 12% 20% 16% 0 0 
Number of 34 oz. portions......... 84 92.2 101.7 138.3 93 127 106 22.88 30.57 
# A.P. to yield 100-34 oz.......... 43.48 53.07 # 52.6 # 47.48 43.0% 47.5+ # 47.838 | 6458 498 
Cost: 
te nies c0h0a0e0 cares 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 
gt a ee 0.258 0.294 0.286 0.33 0.31 0.32 0.299 0.8 0.291 
a ines 2 irre eeu 0.332 0.411 0.408 0.38 0.34 0.38 0.375 0.0 0.39 
% Yield = # AS. + # A.P......| 50.4% 41.2% 41.5% 45% 49% 45% 45.3% 135.1% | 43.3! 
I I I IV IV IV % I I 
WV 
Ps oi insd e524 er ease, ewacne Loin end Loin end Loin end Loin end Loin end Loin end Average | Short loin | Short loin 
Type of equipment used...........| Gas oven | Gas oven Gas oven Gas oven | Gas oven 
es cere cknbeeees en 19 # 22 # 10 oz. | 30% 10 0z.| 31% 8o0z. | 33H 12 0z. | 32% 28.25% | 208 6a) 48 14 02 
Total weight of trim.............. 6% 140z.|7% 80z.|}12% 60z.| 1% 40z.|18 402.10 5.85 # 10 # 12 @| 13 # 10 07 
OE Wine Ga GMA, ow 5 ccc ccesvcce 36.1% 34% 40.4% 39% 37% 0 37.3% 52.7% || 54.7% 
Weight before cooking. ............| 13.2 oz. 15# 20z.|18# 40z.| 30% 32% 8o0z. | 328 18.5% 98 10M) 118 40: 
Method of cooking................] Roast Roast Roast Compartment & oven——>} Steamer | 
400°F. Roast _| Roast 
Time of cooking............00..00s00 2 hrs. 20’ | 2 hrs. 20’ 34hrs. steam|4 hrs.steam | 44hrs. steam} 3 hrs. 22’ | 2 ors. 1’) ? hrs. 10’ 
2 hrs. 30’ 25’ oven 20’ oven 25’ oven | 
Temperature of cooking........... Approx. 375°F. ——> 375°F. 400°F. || 40°F. 
Wt. immediately after cooking..... 10% 60z.| 12% 14 0z.| 14 140z.| 25% | 28% 40z. | 288 40z. | 19.858 |7#8 24/88 140, 
SE DN os oid so. cecnsccccy Re 150°C. 155°C. 151.6°C. | 160°C. | | 160°C. 
© Lost tn cooking... .......0.06.000 28 120z.|}2% 402z.}3% 602.) 4# 4H 3# 120z. | 3.368 28 86/28 60; 
% Lost in cooking................ 20.9% 14.8% 18.4% 14% 12.5% 12% 15.4% |26% 1.1% 
SD ee 0 0 0 7% o* 8i# 8.25% |0 \0 
% Lost in carving...............- 0 0 0 28% 31% 30.9% 29.9% 0 0 
Number of 3} oz. portions......... 47.4 58.8 68 82 84 83 70.5 32.8 || 0.5 
# A.P. to yield 100-3} oz.......... 40 # 38.4 # 45 # 41.1% 62.18 || H.1% 
Cost: 
PE es ios se ixihisaciicces 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.1535 0.1535 0.1535 0.16 0.17 0.17 
Por @ Cooking. ...5..5006.0000% 0.246 0.254 0.284 0.261 0.359 | | 0.345 
Per 0 Os Srved.....665sc00cc: 0.311 0.298 0.35 0.319 0.485 | | 0.476 
% yield = # AS. + ® AP.......| 54.6% 56.9% 48.5% 57% 58.8% 60% 55.9% | 34.9% || 39.6% 





ies iii iinet alata i ati te 


| 
| 








orved, forike Standard Wholesale Cuts of Beef 


indquarter, Al Prime, I—Choice, II—Good 
Rump, Iain End, Short Loin, Flank 
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1 I I III III \ 
rage | Ruy | Rump Rump Rump Rump Average 
Gasqven | Gas oven Gasoven | Gasoven | Gas oven 
56% | 14942 02) 15 # 15# 80z.|16% 80oz.| 16% 15.55 # 
9% | 7H dos | 68 402. 6* 4% 80z.|}4# 120z2.| 6.15% 
5% | 49% 41.6% 38.7% 27.2% 29.7% 37.2% 
SH 17H Boe [8H 120z. | 9K Boz. | 12% 11% 40z.| 9.8% 
Rout Roast Roast Roast Roast 
Ss. 2 bi’ | 2 hrs. 30’ 2 hrs. 30’ 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 2 hrs. 40’ 
+°F, | Medoven| 375°-400°F. | Med. oven | 350°F. 350°F. 360°F. 
3H SH 68 8 oz. 7#120z. |7# 402z.|/6# 8oz. 6.5% 
C 160°C. 160°C. 160°C. 175°C. 175°C. 166°C. 
2% 128 Sor) 28 402. | 1 I40z. | 48 1202.) 4 12 oz. 2.9% 
) 334, 25.7% 19.7% 39.6% 42.2% 32% 
38 0 0 0 2% 1.65 # 1.82 #8 
D 0 0 0 27% 25.4% 26.2% 
22.8 30.57 35.42 24 22.3 21 
B3 HOw 498 43.7% 68.7 # 71.7% 59.5 # 
] 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.18 0.18 0.174 
9 0.3 0.291 0.277 0.41 0.443 0.35 
1S 0.80 0.39 0.34 0.121 0.129 0.296 
3% 135.1% | 43.3% 67.2% 31% 31.0% 41.5% 
ee 
eae I Sul I I nt 1 1 he 
Short loin | Short loin | Short loin | Average | Prime ribs | Prime ribs | Prime ribs | Prime ribs | Prime ribs | Prime ribs | Average 
Gasoven | Gasoven | Gas oven Gas oven | Gas oven | Gas oven Oven Oven Oven 
208 60/248 1402. | 22 # 12 oz. | 22.66% 29% 20z.| 348% 1loz.|35# 80z.| 55# 47# 402. | 53% 42.19% 
10# 12@| 138 100z.| 10% 4 o0z.] 11.55% 20 # 10 0z.| 22% 9oz.| 21# 140z.| 12% 402. | 8# 1202. | 108 8oz. | 16.1% 
52.7% | 54 1% 45% 50.8% 70.8% 66.2% 61.6% 23% 19% 20% 43.4% 
9# 10M) 118 402.)128 8oz.] 11.18% 8% 8oz.|11# 8o0z.|13# 10 0z.| 42# 12 0z. | 38% 8o0z. | 428% 8oz. | 26.25% 
Roast || Roast Roast Roast Roast Roast Roast Roast Roast 
| 2 ors. 10)| 2 hrs. 10’ | 2 hrs. 30’ 2 hrs. 18’ | 2 hrs. 30’ 2 hrs. 40’ 2 hrs. 40’ 2 hrs. rare 2 hrs. rare | 3 hrs. 2 hrs. 40’ 
| 3 hrs. w. done|3 hrs. w. done 
400°F. 40°F. 400°F. 400°F. 450°F. 450°F. 450°F. 550° med. 550° med. 550°-350°F. | 475°F. 
78 26/88 1402.}9% 302z.| 8.4% 5% 202.|8%# 9# 2o0z.| 31# 120z. | 308 40z. | 318% 19.20% 
160°C. | | 160°C. 165°C. 161+°C. | 165°C. 170°C. 170°C. 168°C. 
28 80/28 602.|)38% 5oz.| 3.25# 3% 602.)}3% 802.|4% 8oz.| 11% 8# 402. 11% 80o0z. |7.02# 
26% = || 1.1% 26.4% 24.5% 39.7% 30.4% 30% 35% 27% 37% 33.1% 
0 \0 0 0 0 0 0 7.5% 5 # 6.58 6.3% 
0 | 0 0 ft) 0 0 0 31% 20% 27% 23% 
32.8 || 00.5 42 41.7 23.4 36.2 41.7 110.8 115 112 73.1 
62.18 | 6.1% 54.14 # 59.11 # 124.5% 94.09 # 85.18 48.2# 40.2# 46.4% 73.08 # 
| 
0.17 || 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.175 
0.359 | | 0.345 0.309 0.337 0.58 0.486 0.442 0.31 0.28 0.31 0.401 
0.485 | | 0.476 0.421 0.46 0.88 0.723 0.66 0.41 0.34 0.39 0.567 
34.9% | | 35.6% 40.3% 36.9% 19.3% 23.4% 25.6% 44% 53% 46% 35.2% 
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interest in this problem, and guide sheets 
were sent to them. Fourteen states and 
Canada are represented. 

The largest interest was shown in the 
hospital field. The distribution of inter- 
est on the basis of institution is: general 
hospitals, 0; private hospitals, 3; uni- 
versity hospitals, 2; children’s hospitals, 
2; tuberculosis sanitoria, 2; college 
dormitories, 2; high school lunch room, 
1; detention home, 1. 

Lack of clerical help, the excessively 
hot summer and the vacation period were 
given by several members as reasons for 
being unable to complete the study. 
Transferring to new positions interrupted 
the work in two cases and resulted in 
failure to submit data. 

Six studies have been received. Three 
are especially valuable because of the 
length of the period covered. The data 
have been compiled as in previous years 
in terms of amounts used per 100 persons 
per month from which the daily per 
capita consumption of items used daily 
as butter, is easily gotten. In the same 
way the daily per capita consumption is 
gotten for meats, cereals, fats, by using 
the totals shown for such items. 

If the study were to be continued it 
would seem that work in county and 
state institutions not yet reported, such 
as reform schools, detention homes, jails, 
mental hospitals, should be stressed. An 
effort could also be made to develop 
interest in the study in states that have 
not yet contributed data. 

A digest of the studies submitted for 
the past year will appear later—M. 
Faith McAvutey, Chairman, Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, Chicago. 


II. See Table, p. 326. Heavier cuts of 
meat have more meat in proportion to 
bone and thus the percentage of trim is 
less. Examples: prime ribs and loin end 
study land2. Theremay begreater waste 
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if the cut of meat is too fat or contains 
excess bone. Example: round, study 3. 

The heavier cuts of meat cooked at the 
same temperature for the same length of 
time, lost less weight in ccoking, and less 
shrinkage in proportion to the lighter cut 
of meat. Examples: rump, loin end, 
short loin and prime ribs. 

The boneless cuts of meat need have 
no waste in carving. 

The higher the temperature, the 
greater the loss of weight of the cut dur- 
ing cooking. Example: compare short 
loin and the loin end studies. 

The yield is greater in the heavier cuts 
of meat which have lost less in cooking. 
Examples: short loin and loin end. 

Trimmings and waste consume a large 
part of the meat. Example: prime ribs. 
The meat bill may therefore be reduced 
by a careful and economical butcher. 
Compare short loin 1 and 2, both of which 
were cut from the same carcass. 

Cooking meat at too high a tempera- 
ture or for too long a time causes un- 
necessary shrinkage and this affects the 
yield. Examples: short loin and loin 
end study.—GLapys SPRING RAMBLER, 
Chairman, Harper Hospital, Detroit. 


III. A Study of Fresh Vegetables to 
Determine (a) Amounts as Purchased to 
Yield Equivalent Servings; and (b) Rela- 
tive Cost. The results of the 1934 and 
1935 study to determine the amounts as 
purchased of fresh, canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables to yield equivalent 
servings showed the greatest variations 
in the fresh stock. The study was con- 
tinued during the year 1935-’36 but was 
revised to include only fresh vegetables. 
The data sheet was clarified and simpli- 
fied. It included a description of the 
vegetable as to kind, grade or quality, 
and the place where grown. The method 


of preparation and cooking was made 
Those departments inter- 


more specific. 
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ested in contributing to the study were _ total of 273 studies have been made on 13 
asked to make as many monthly obser- vegetables. The most intensive studies 


TABLE 1 


The amounts of fresh vegetables required to give the cooked drained yield equivalent to 100 3-oz. 
servings (18.75 pounds) and the cost per serving 


AMOUNT TO 

YIELD 100 3-0z. | AVERAGE cost 

ITEM “groupies, | ,,SERVINGS | seeviNo) FOR 

ALL STUDIES) cs 

pounds 

Asparagus, green (Mar.—-July).................0.. 27 37.2 0.0290 
Beans, string, flat, green (Feb.—Aug.)............. 51 21.9 0.0192 
Beans, string, round, green (April—June).......... 8 21.1 0.0183 
ON WH CUMIN oe aca oe dis tigen eeaveowenes 3 21.1 0.0210 
Beans, Litm, DADS CHIE) oes cccsciseessaeeck 3 48.0 0.0472 
DO CR TO rive kere cccciscaseswaedecnbes 12 24.8 0.0097 
BIGCROE CROs os a as cee vietivvcsetennsy es 12 32.8 0.0338 
Cabbage, new (Feb.—July)............cccccccsccs 47 27.1 0.0081 
Carrots, with tops (Feb.—July)................4.. 55 28.7 0.0089 
Cauliflower (Mar.—June)..............cccceeeeces 3 63.2 0.0469 
Peas, early June (Feb.—June).................0005 11 50.8 0.0289 
Spinach, regular (Jan.—July)................00005 40 30.2 0.0128 
SUG SRO CHOI. os sidiinvnds cwwcseeunsd eae 1 22.8 0.0168 


Squash, summer (June-July)..................06- 2 26.2 0.0131 


TABLE 2 


The average amounts of fresh vegetables required to give the cooked drained yield equivalent to 
100 3-02. servings (18.75 pounds) for 1934-35-36 


NUMBER NUMBER | NUMBER 
ITEM OF 1934 oF 1935 OF 1936 AVERAGE 
STUDIES STUDIES STUDIES 
pounds pounds pounds pounds 
PODRTADIB seis ene 2 35.6 22 40.7 27 34:2 37.8 
a 14 21.1 33 22.4 51 21.9 21.8 
Beans, Lima........... 10 43.7 3 48.0 45.8 
Bison Setiscccsale 5 23.9 19 aaa 12 24.8 24.6 
BING e 6 viediciou keke 0s 6 42.0 12 32.8 37.4 
RR i sac ciaiee's nee + 22.5 47 27.1 24.8 
EER ou iciq vin: Hen ne 6 24.4 36 25.2 55 28.7 26.1 
Cauliflower............ S 63.6 3 63.2 63.4 
UM oe i ets pe eed 14 62.5 3 52.4 11 50.8 oa.2 
TS ee eee 5 36.9 49 31.9 40 30.2 33.0 
Squash, yellow......... 3 21.0 1 22.8 21.9 


vations as possible so that data could be were made on flat green beans, new cab- 

obtained on seasonal variation. bage, carrots and spinach. All the data 
The report is compiled from studies are brought together in Table 1. 

made by 15 hospitals and 1 school. A An analysis of the data did not show 
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significant differences due to geographi- 
cal or seasonal variations. The quality 
or grade was much more significant as 
was shown in a very few studies in which 
the quality used was not up to standard. 
Practically all the studies were made on 
high grade stock. The studies appear to 
be accurate and well standardized so 
that the data should be valuable. 
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IV. Food Service Costs: 48 studies on 
the 3 types of service answered the 
question about cost of service per patient 
in terms of employee hours, or minutes. 

Further study is not recommended. 
The studies submitted appear to give 
correct data on individual problems 
which cannot be specifically compared. 
To make comparison of value, controlled 


IV. A Study of Food Service Costs in Terms of Employee Hours 





NUMBER OF 
STUDIES 
PRIVATE 


SPECIAL ORDERS 
ALLOWED 


MENU, WARD 


SELECTIVE, 


Central tray service 





Yes | Yes 


l 
Private-General..... i 
| No | Yes 


University 


TYPE OF SERVICE 


TIME PER MEAL 
PER PATIENT 


NUMBER OF 
MEALS SERVED 

SERVICE HOURS 
REQUIRED 


| State 


Reg. & Spec. 
Reg. & Spec. 


1495 
1017 





Floor service 





Private..... j 8 | Yes 


| | | 
| Yes | Yes | 


Regular | 1580|141:54 | Wis. 





8 | No | No | Yes 
|8| No | No | Yes 
| 81 Yes No | Yes | 


State ; 
Church affiliated... 
Private 


Table 2 shows an analysis of the data 
for the three years 1934-35-36. The 
results show very good agreement. The 
average for the three years should be a 
for the the 
amounts of these vegetables, in fresh 
state, to be purchased to yield 100 — 3 
oz. servings.—JENNIE TiLt, Chairman, 
Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hassee. 


basis determination of 


Combination of central tray and floor service 


Reg. & Spec. 
Reg. & Spec. 
Reg. & Spec. 


4829/336: 59 
2124)159: 31 
2625|661: 10 


4/23” 
4'29” 
15’05” 


Wis. 
Wis. 
Cal. 








study would be necessary since such 
problems as those created by vacant 
beds, inefficient construction of buildings, 
absence of time-saving equipment, equip- 
ment out of repair, employment of 
students versus fully trained personnel, 
all make a difference in the time con- 
sumed in service—Katuryn A. Mc- 
HENRY, Chairman, Edward Hines Jr. 
Hospital, Hines, Ill. 
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V. Preparation of Charts to Show the 
Organization of Typical Dietary Depart- 
ments. Last year the study of three 
groups of hospitals, the 100-bed, 250- 
bed, and 500-bed was undertaken. This 
year charts have been completed for two 
of these groups, the 75 to 125-bed hospi- 
tals and the 400 to 600-bed hospitals. 
Mimeographed copies of these charts are 
available at the Business Office. 

Since only two charts were received 
from the 54 hospitals approached last 
year in the 250-bed group, a second letter 
with bibliography was sent this year to 
dietitians in each of these hospitals. 
This yielded four more charts. A further 
study seems necessary before drawing up 
a chart which can be called typical of 
this group. 

Letters with bibliography have been 
sent to dietitians in hospitals in the 125- 
bed to 175-bed group and to those in the 
175-bed to 225-bed group. Although 
only one reply has been received, the 
committee hopes to secure a sufficient 
number to complete these two charts 
shortly, and to follow them with one or 
two charts covering the 250-bed and 
400-bed group. It has been suggested 
that the committee undertake at least 
one chart depicting hospitals in which the 
dietary and housekeeping departments 
are combined; one which shows the 
medical center type of organization; and 
a few representing organizations other 
than hospitals.—Vircinia Howarp Ray, 
Chairman, Albany Hospital, Albany,N.Y. 


VI. Bibliography. The aim of this 
committee has been to review periodicals 
for administrative material and to list 
that which has significance. All articles 
appearing in 25 periodicals, and the 
publications of the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture were critically read. In most 
cases, two or more opinions were ob- 
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tained as to the worth of articles. 
been kept in mind that this bibliography 
may be used by comparatively inexperi- 
enced workers as well as by experienced 
administrators. 


It has 


It is hoped that this bibliography, 
which is available through the Business 
Office, will serve to bring out pertinent 
information which may have been over- 
looked or which has appeared in maga- 
zines not ordinarily read, and to accent 
the important factors in administration 
for the younger members.—LuciLE Mc- 
Mackin, Chairman, The University Hos- 
pitals of Cleveland, Cleveland. 


VII. Data for Determining the Life 
Expectancy and Cost of Upkeep of Fixed 
Kitchen Equipment. As agreed at the 
last Annual Meeting, I have attempted 
no further collection of information dur- 
ing the past year. There has, however, 
been evidence of increased interest in 
the subject. I was asked by Modern 
Hospital to contribute an article for 
publication. Two requests came from 
state associations for information. I 
expect to present the subject in October 
at a meeting of school cafeteria managers 
and solicit their coéperation in assem- 
bling material for further reports. 

There seems to be a promising outlook 
for a worthwhile development of the 
study.—Emma F. Hotitoway, Chairman, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


VIII. Low Cost Quantity Recipes. 
Additions have been made to the recipes 
previously collected—MaBeEt A. BAILIE, 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich. 


IX. A Study to Determine What Part 
the Dietitian Takes in the Purchasing 
Transaction. Questionaires were sent to 
all members of the Association. One 
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hundred and thirty-nine replies, in vary- 

ing degrees of completeness, were re- 

ceived. A compilation of the queries 
and replies follows: 

1. Do you buy all of the food, equip- 
ment and supplies for your depart- 
ment? (Buy here means: is your 
name the only ome necessary to 
make the purchase: transaction 
binding?). Thirty-three replied as 
buying all food, equipment and 
supplies as stated above. 

. Do you buy some of the food, 
equipment and supplies? If so, 
what? Twenty-five reported buy- 
ing all the food; 38 reported buying 
perishables; 5 reported buying all 
supplies; 12 reported buying small 
equipment. 

. Is it necessary that your name ap- 
pear jointly with that of some other 
officer to make the purchase trans- 
action binding? If so, what officer? 
Thirty-seven replied, necessary; 59 
replied, unnecessary. To the second 
part of the question, replies were 
as follows: superintendent, 15; 
secretary-treasurer, 1; secretary, 2; 
business manager, 6; purchasing 
agent, 7; purchasing agent and 

bursar, 1; office manager and chief 
clerk, 1; assistant superintendent, 
2; comptroller, 1; hospital council, 1. 

. If you do not buy in the sense used 
above, what part do you have in the 
requisitioning of materials for your 
department? In reply, in only one 
case was the requisitioning for the 
dietary department done by some- 
one other than the dietitian. 

. What part do you have in setting 
up specifications, checking quality, 
stating grade requirements and the 
like? Comments on this question 
indicated that the dietitian plays 
the principal part in checking 
quality, and has a part in most 
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cases in setting up specifications and 
grade requirements. 

A list of some of the comments will add 
to the information given above: 

We are consulted about 
purchases. 

Equipment is usually purchased after 
consultation with the dietitian. 

We have full control in setting up 
specifications for food and miscel- 
laneous equipment. 

Standard specifications for most sup- 
plies used are now available. If the 
articles received do not meet the 
specifications it is our responsibility 
to report. 

We are always consulted by the pur- 
chasing agent and bursar before 
placing orders. 

The buyer is very codperative and we 
work together on specifications. 

We are entirely responsible for setting 
up specifications and stating grades. 

The dietitian has complete charge of 
everything in her department. 

We have full responsibility for quality. 

We do it entirely (set up specifications, 
check quality). The manager per- 
mits me to use my own judgment in 
making my own specifications. 

Our recommendations are almost in- 
variably accepted. We have full 
power (setting specifications). 

We specify exactly what we want. 
The routine of sending it through 
the business office is largely routine. 

I write all specifications, check quality 
and specify grade entirely. 

If we find specifications need to be 
changed for any reason our sugges- 
tions are made and inserted in the 
next bid. 

Summary: With a membership of over 
3000, the buying experience of only 139 
members cannot be taken as representa- 
tive of the experience of all the Associa- 
tion members. 


many 
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It seems clear that the dietitian has a 
well-defined influence on the purchasing 
transaction. Her major function at 
present seems to consist of responsibility 
for the proper requisitioning of all items, 
necessitating the ability to handle 
specifications. 

It is significant to note the need for 
joint signatures on the purchase order in 
many institutions. 

It is significant and encouraging to 
read the comments (not completely given 
here) which show the willingness of the 
purchasing officer to consult with the 
dietitian in making purchases for her 
department. 

The dietitian seems to have greater 
freedom in the buying of food than in the 
buying of equipment. 

In some cases regret was expressed 
that price rather than quality was the 
determining factor in making the 
purchase. 

Total number of people fed daily by 
departments reporting, approximates 
99,250.—ELVvA JAMES Kaurs, Chairman, 
Touro Infirmary, New Orleans. 


Community Education Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


The members of the Association are a 
nucleus of trained nutritionists in their 
local communities and the influence of 
some of our members reaches far through 
the medium of the published word; 
therefore we are vitally interested in 
what nutrition information is being given 
to the public and in what form it appears. 

We have undertaken a compilation of 
the material available to the teacher of 
lay groups, as well as that directly read 
or used by the public. We hope the 
exhibits of articles published in news- 
papers, magazines, leaflets, and posters 
which are obtainable, as well as the 
bibliographies compiled by the various 
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committees, will serve as a stimulus to 
the members of the Association to take 
an active part in the education of the 
general public along sound lines of 
nutrition and so help to furnish ammuni- 
tion against the fallacious. 

There are five committees in this 
section working along the following lines: 


I. Child and Family Health. A limited 
number of community nutritionists 
are already conducting a_ well 
organized program of community 
nutrition, but a wider program reach- 
ing a greater number of families 
would be developed if hospital 
dietitians could be encouraged to 
enter the field of community nutrition 
education. 

. How Dietitians in Dining Halls Arouse 
Interest in Nutrition. To extend the 
influence of the dietitian in schools 
and colleges so that a constructive 
nutrition program can be carried out. 

. Foreign Food Habits and Customs. 
To aid dietitians dealing with groups 
of foreign born people. 

. Food Clinics. To compile educa- 
tional material for use in teaching 
patients. 

. Public Information on Nutrition. To 
work toward more (and more authen- 
tic) nutrition information to be 
disseminated to the layman. 


The reports of the work of these com- 
mittees will be evidence of accomplish- 
ment and the exhibits, including bibli- 
ographies prepared, will be of interest 
and we hope of much practical value. 

The past year we have developed more 
coéperation between the programs of 
community education sections of state 
associations and the national program of 
projects. From the committees in the 
national Community Education Section 
we expect to suggest definite programs of 
work for state groups, thus increasing 
the results obtained from a year’s work, 
including the use of more people in 
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committee work, helping to bring indi- 
vidual members into closer contact with 
the national program, and bringing to 
individual members the help we have 
gathered for them to use in their work.— 
LILLIAN B. Storms, Gerber Products 
Company, Fremont, Michigan. 


Report of Committees 


I. Child and Family Health. This 
committee was organized for the purpose 
of encouraging members to participate in 
their community health program with the 
slogan of “mobilizing and meeting the 
community needs in child and family 
health.” There are community nutri- 
tionists in both public and private agency 
work who are already conducting a well- 
organized program of community nutri- 
tion as an every-day phase of their 
regular work. Because of the relatively 
small number of these nutritionists it was 
felt that a wider program, more nearly 
meeting the needs of local communities, 
could be developed if hospital dietitians 
were encouraged to enter the field of 
community nutrition education. 

The community nutritionists, because 
of their primary interest in the work of 
this committee, have had to carry the 
responsibility. The community nutri- 
tionist knows the problems, the best 
approaches, the greatest needs and the 
most logical solutions; with the properties 
at hand she is able to devote more time 
to the development of the committee’s 
work program. ‘This may be in the form 
of tests, surveys, experiments or other 
forms of research projects dovetailed into 
the regular program of her agency, and 
eventually becoming the basis of valuable 
nutrition material for all agencies. 

Although the contribution toward 
community education work from hospital 
dietitians seemed to fall more naturally 
into the food clinic committee, here and 
there throughout the membership there 
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was evidence of a willingness and a desire 
to help in the child and family health 
work. Some hospital dietitians reported 
radio talks or talks to clubs, while others 
reported that partly due to a heavy 
schedule or because of community apathy 
regarding nutrition education, they had 
not accomplished much. 

In planning the work of this commit- 
tee, special states were designated for 
experimental projects. It was hoped 
that by this plan several methods of 
procedure would be developed which 
could then be recommended for practical 
application to other state associations. 
Projects were built up along the follow- 
ing lines: (1) contributions of hospital 
dietitians to community nutrition; (2) 
work of developing exhibits, posters and 
nutrition courses for hospital patients 
and private agency clients; (3) dietetic 
associations’ codperation with state medi- 
cal societies on child and family health 
programs; (4) food budget studies for 
low income groups; (5) development of 
family consultation service centers by 
Association members; and (6) organiza- 
tion and management of programs for 
community nutritionists. 

Special state or local projects were 
developed in Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. Other reports of special 
nutritional activities in child and family 
health work were received from the 
Works Progress Administration, Michi- 
gan; the Rural Resettlement of Indiana 
and regional states; the Visiting House- 
keeper Service, Ontario, Canada; the 
New York State Department of Health; 
private agencies such as Infant Welfare 
Society of Chicago, the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, Family Welfare Agency of 
Memphis; and commercial organiza- 
tions such as Borden’s Farm Products 
Company. 

Reports and exhibits of these projects 
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are to be available during the Annual 
Meeting and will be placed on file in the 
library at the Business Office. 

From these reports, covering all 
phases of child and family health activity, 
there arises an obvious need for promot- 
ing some type of uniformity or closer 
agreement in approaching the subject so 
that future programs may be more 
definitely linked wit. current trends. 

The committee feels strongly that con- 
certed action is needed to meet existing 
needs. We need to make a careful study 
of the present task, and thus be enabled 
to meet the demands of future trends and 
arouse membership awareness of the part 
they should take in the building of health 
security. 

The committee has outlined the sug- 
gested activities for 1936-37 as follows: 

1. Research studies comprising the 

following: (a) effect of period 1930- 
1935 upon the health of children— 
the extent and degree of malnutri- 
tion and under-nutrition; (b) value 
of periodic health examinations of 
children—nutrition teachings de- 
rived therefrom and type of needed 
nutrition follow-up services; (c) 
food consumption data for various 
income levels of rural and urban 
families; (d) economic interrelation- 
ship of food, health and income; and 
(e) family relationships regarding 
the personal and social influence of 
food and eating habits. 

. Compiling nutrition material, as 
follows, by means of: (a) standardi- 
zation committee on low cost budget 
guides, adequate and restricted diet 
lists, and procedure methods for 
computing budgets, special diets, 
etc. for family groups; (b) commit- 
tee on planning nutrition courses 
for rural groups (visitors, social 
workers, public health nurses and 
volunteers) and women workers on 
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state or local projects in household 
workers’ training, visiting house- 
keepers’ service, or sewing room or 
clothing projects; and (c) bibliogra- 
phy on child and family health 
programs (sources of assistance, 
agencies, books, magazines, articles, 
individuals). 

. Developing family consultation 
service centers, on volunteer basis, 
for membership participation. 

. Developing methods of correlating 
child and family health work for the 
hospital dietitian through exhibits 
and posters for out-patients, classes 
for “up” patients, and consultation 
centers for heads of families.— 
ANNA P. K. STAPLER, Chairman, 
325 North Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


II. How Dietitians in Schools and Din- 
ing Halls Arouse Interest in Nutrition. 
By means of a questionnaire it was ascer- 
tained that a number of school cafeterias 
and dining rooms, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania, are using the List of Suggestions 
mimeographed last year. The Pennsyl- 
vania Dietetic Association worked in- 
tensively on this project last year, 
helping to develop the list. 

A number of public schools and colleges 
were approached, by means of a ques- 
tionnaire, to learn what attempts were 
being made to arouse interest of students 
in the selection and eating of nutrition- 
ally better meals. Replies received from 
42 schools and colleges in many different 
states showed that the need for guidance 
of students is realized, that there is much 
diversity in the efforts being made to 
influence students, and also that many 
of those in charge of student eating halls 
are somewhat at a loss under their local 
conditions to interest students in good 
nutrition. It was found that this work 
was done most frequently in the home 
economics department (30 schools) and 
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the physical education department (29 
schools), while nearly as many lunchroom 
and dining hall departments (26 schools) 
took the initiative. In the majority of 
these schools more than one department 
contributed. The interest was most 
effectively aroused by posters and charts 
made by the students, and to a less de- 
gree by poster material available from 
companies or trade associations and 
government and commercial leaflets. In 
many schools the teacher or dietitian 
gave talks; sometimes these were given 
by outside speakers or the medical staff. 
A number of schools were using articles 
in the school paper. In many school 
lunch rooms the dietitian has no oppor- 
tunity to influence the normal student’s 
choice of food except by offering special 
combinations at a bargain or by means 
of eye appeal, though in the majority of 
schools she does special work with under- 
nourished or other students needing 
individual attention. In some cases the 
dietitian checks the trays and thus is able 
to affect student choices. 

A three months’ project was worked 
out by the students in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department at Mundelein College 
Chicago. A weekly Nutrition News was 
issued, supplemented by additional ma- 
terial placed on the college bulletin board 
and a series of exhibits set up in the 
college tea room during Nutrition Week, 
April 27-May 1. “We feel that this 
project has been decidedly worth while 
for it has not only awakened a greater 
interest among our students who pre- 
pared the material for publicity but an 
appreciation for good nutrition has 
evidenced itself among all the students 
in a practical way.” An exhibit of this 
study is to be presented at the 1936 
Annual Meeting. 

Several schools and colleges hope to 
work out projects to demonstrate the 
various possibilities of interesting stu- 
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dents in better nutrition and better 
selection of food. Conditions are so 
varied that it is almost impossible to 
make general suggestions for such proj- 
ects, but each completed project will 
doubtless serve to stimulate other cafe- 
teria and dining hall managers. 

In Baltimore one school asked for a 
Cafeteria Club to study menus and give 
suggestions. Certain menus are adver- 
tised as a Cafeteria Club Menu. In 
University City, Missouri, a grade school 
has “tasting lessons” in the first three 
grades to acquaint the children with new 
dishes and encourage the selection of 
greater variety. In the lower grades of 
many schools, stars are given for well- 
selected lunches. 

From one college we have the sugges- 
tion that “students in nutrition will have 
to take the lead in making other students 
nutrition conscious until more dietitians 
are employed”; and that home economics 
teachers in high schools will have to make 
it their business to lead the school and 
the community in whatever way seems 
the most practical. In one university, 
students are asked for menu suggestions; 
in one high school there are clubs for girls 
interested in nutrition; and in another 
locality the Parent-Teacher groups are 
becoming interested enough to arouse 
the community. In this last instance 
the woman in charge of the lunchroom 
did not want food facts posted “because 
the students were food conscious enough 
and bulletins would tend toward more 
criticism.” There are many ways in 
which interest can be stimulated. 

For next year it is suggested that those 
schools interested work out projects 
which can be reported at state meetings 
and then incorporated into the national 
meeting report. It is also suggested that 
codperation between the members of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and this Association be encouraged. 
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This probably can be worked out more 
advantageously in the state associations. 
—GERTRUDE MIDDLETON, Chairman, 
Sleighton Farm School, Darling, Pa. 


III. Bibliography of Foreign Food 
Habits and Customs. The bibliography 
first published in 1932 has been revised 
and references added each year. This 
year very effective work was done by 
committees in the Ottawa Dietetic 
Association (Mrs. S. Flavelle Taillon, 
chairman), in California (Helen Walsh, 
chairman), Illinois (Olive Jenson, chair- 
man), Wisconsin (Bertha Kirsten, chair- 
man), and by a number of individuals 
located in sections of the country where 
they were associated with foreign groups. 

This committee needs more coépera- 
tion from state associations. It is 
desirable to have committees of inter- 
ested state members work on nationality 
groups; add new available references; 
check on old bibliographical references to 
make sure they are still available, and to 
make certain the listed references are 
worthy of a place in the Bibliography. 
The Ottawa Dietetic Association’s com- 
mittee worked on French Canadian and 
Eskimo references, California on Mexi- 
can and Spanish, Illinois on Mexican and 
Negro (both American and African) and 
the Wisconsin committee on articles of 
interest appearing in current magazines. 

Miss Mary Beard of the Rockefeller 
Foundation placed us in touch with 
sources of information in foreign coun- 
tries, Dr. Menkel in India, Alice Carr in 
the Near East and Carolyn Widmer in 
Syria. Dr. H. B. van Wesep furnished 
miscellaneous references. 

Dorothy Hacker worked on Puerto 
Rico; Wilda Bradshaw on Chinese 
references; and Eleanor Wells, Barbara 
Reid Robson, Anna DePlanter Bowes 
and Marietta Eichelberger assisted on 
miscellaneous national groups. 
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A set of additional references to those 
in last year’s Bibliography are available. 
—OLIVE WALKER, Chairman, University 
Hospitals, Cleveland. 


IV. Food Clinics. For the year 1935- 
1936 the following projects were under- 
taken by this committee: 

1. “Approval Form for Graduate 
Course for Student Dietitians 
Training in Food Clinic.” As an 
outcome of this Committee’s meet- 
ings at the 1935 Annual Meeting, it 
was decided to offer a graduate 
course for student dietitians train- 
ing in food clinics in order to pro- 
vide adequate training and experi- 
ence. (The outline of this course 
had been prepared by one of the 
sub-committees on food clinics last 
year.) The course was approved 
for one year by the Executive Com- 
mittee as Course III, is subject to 
inspection, and is being offered this 
year at the Boston Dispensary and 
Beth Israel Hospital, Boston. 

This year a committee appointed 
by Dr. Kate Daum, chairman, Pro- 
fessional Education Section, has 
arranged an “Approval Form for 
Graduate Course for Student Dieti- 
tians Training in Food Clinics.” 
This form will be discussed and 
presented for approval at the 
Annual Meeting. 

. “Educational Material for the 
Patient.” It has been one of the 
basic tenets of food clinic dietitians 
that if diet therapy is to be success- 
ful with the ambulatory patient, 
close attention must be given to the 
educational process involved. It 
has further been conceded that this 
education is best carried out by 
visual methods. However, despite 
these accepted conclusions as well 
as the increasing interest in the 
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education of the patient in the 
past few years, along with the avail- 
able illustrative material, more work 
needs to be done in this field, both 
toward expanding and disseminat- 
ing present material, and toward 
developing new material. Some 
workers are using materials which 
should be made known to all. In 
other instances there is great need 
for the further perfecting of material 
now being developed. 

It was therefore decided that a 
committee could purposefully con- 
centrate on the further development 
of “Educational Material for the 
Patient.” In particular it ap- 
peared that the following four 
aspects needed emphasis: compila- 
tion of material now being used to 
teach patients; study of equivalents; 
development of a form showing sub- 
stitutions of foods for different 
nationalities; and study of food 
constituents in relation to cost. 

The work of compiling educa- 
tional material now in use was 
really begun in 1934 and a loose-leaf 
notebook of material collected was 
turned over to the library for use 
of members. This year the com- 
mittee has brought the collection 
up-to-date and added new material. 

Although various clinics through- 
out the country have developed 
forms for teaching patients how to 
exchange one food for another of 
equivalent value, none of these 
forms has been generally considered 
adequate or satisfactory. Forms 
that have emphasized the use of 
metric weights have not been con- 
sidered useful by clinic dietitians 
who teach almost exclusively in 
terms of household measures. Some 
of the more detailed forms have 
been rejected by dietitians who 


stressed the importance of simplifi- 
cation of all material to be dis- 
tributed to patients. A committee 
was therefore formed for the 
purpose of evaluating the present 
status of equivalents in order to 
make contributions in this field. 
Their work comprised: (1) formu- 
lating a questionnaire to send to all 
dietitians known to be doing any 
type of out-patient work; (2) 
analyzing the replies and material 
received by way of response to the 
questionnaire; and (3) developing a 
new form to be used by dietitians 
when teaching equivalents. 

Through the questionnaire, the 
committee hoped to bring together 
all the material now being used to 
teach equivalents. With this, and 
the opinions and practices of clinic 
dietitians as expressed in the ques- 
tionnaire, a new form might be 
developed to serve as a working 
standard for any clinic worker and 
as a basis for working out another 
form showing equivalents in terms 
of foreign foods. The question- 
naire also was intended to show 
how much teaching is being done 
and how much material has been 
developed. 

Thirty-five replies were received 
from the 61 clinics to which ques- 
tionnaires were sent. A careful 
analysis of the replies received and 
forms submitted, indicated need for 
a new form in teaching equivalents 
of foods to patients. Since equiva- 
lents now in use throughout the 
country were not considered en- 
tirely adequate, the committee has 
decided to try to perfect a more 
satisfactory form whose character- 
istics should be adequacy of content, 
extreme simplicity and clarity of 
form. ‘The committee expected to 
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complete its work in time for further 
discussion at the Annual Meeting. 
With regard to the compilation 
of substitutions of foods for different 
nationalities and racial groups, 
many dietitians in answering the 
questionnaire stated that they were 
cognizant of the foreign equivalents 
of various foods, but none had any 
printed list of such equivalents. 
Therefore the committee working 
on this study decided to wait until 
the completion of the work on 
commonly used equivalents. If a 
new form is accepted at the meet- 
ing this year, it can serve as a basis 
for a second form expressing equiva- 
lents in terms of foreign foods. 
The committee tc study food 
constituents in relation to cost have 
nothing to report at present, and 
agree that the work should be con- 
tinued next year. 
. “Forms used in Food Clinics in 
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4. “Data on Food Clinics.” An at- 


tempt has been made this year to 
collect further data on the organiza- 
tion of clinics listed in the 1936 
supplement to the JouRNAL, and 
bring up-to-date the data on the 
food clinics now on file in the library 
of the Association. 


. “Supplementary Training in Food 


Clinics for Graduate Dietitians.” 
Because graduate dietitians experi- 
enced in the hospital field have been 
interested in securing the special 
training and experience to adminis- 
ter food clinics, a committee has 
been at work formulating an outline 
to supplement the regular graduate 
course. The outline is to be dis- 
cussed at the Annual Meeting. 


. “Food Clinic and Health Education 


Exhibit.”” The committee planned 
to assemble an exhibit of all avail- 
able material on the subject for 
display at the 1937 Annual Meeting. 


taking Nutritional Histories.” This The Food Clinic Committee wishes to 
committee sent 45 letters to clinic make the following recommendations: 
dietitians and received 35 replies. 1. That the “Approval Form for 


A copy of all forms used was 
assei ibled in a loose-leaf notebook 
for «isplay in the Food Clinic 
Exhibit at the 1936 meeting. The 
forms used showed some variation 
and a need for compiling a satis- 
factory form that may be used asa 
standard. 

Since many clinic dietitians teach 
patients upon discharge from the 
hospital, information was collected 
regarding the methods of teaching 
these patients. Forty-five ques- 
tionnaires received 35 replies, and 
indicated the need for further study 
of the problem of teaching patients 
in the hospital. 

Additions were made to the 
bibliography on food clinics and 
allied subjects. 


Graduate Course for Student Dieti- 
tians Training in Food Clinics’ be 
submitted to the Professional Edu- 
cation Section for approval and 
adoption. 


. That the “Graduate Course for 


Student Dietitians Training in Food 
Clinics” be continued another vear 
on approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee in order that other hospitals 
may be in a position to offer the 
course. 


. That in the interest of more effec- 


tive technique a new form be 
developed, for use as a basis in 
teaching equivalents. 


. That the above be used further as a 


basis for a second form which will 
give substitutes for these equiva- 
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lents in terms of foods for different 
racial groups. 

. That in view of the scarcity of 
teaching material, as contrasted 
with the extensive work being done 
in the teaching field, a committee 
be formed for the purpose of 
assembling and developing material 
for teaching patients as well as 
students. 

. That a study be made of the food 
constituents in relation to cost. 

. That a form for taking nutritional 
histories of patients be developed. 

. That a study be made of the experi- 
ence given in the food clinic to 
student dietitians as a part of the 
regular hospital dietitians’ course.— 
MartTHa A. ALDERMAN, Chairman. 
(Subchairman, GERTRUDE T. SPITZ, 
project 1, MARTE M. MAYER, pro- 
ject 2, RutH M. Kaun, project 3, 
ELoisE R. TRESCHER, project 4, 
SARAH ELKIN, project 5, MAJORIE 
Foster, project 6.) 


V. Public Information on Nutrition. 
Aim: to work toward more (and more 
authentic) nutrition information to be 
made available to the layman, through 
newspapers, magazines of popular type, 
commercial publications, radio, and 
motion pictures; and to overcome food 
fads and fallacies with convincing argu- 
ments. Sub-committees were appointed 
to work on each of the above projects. 

1. “Newspapers.” A study was made 
of 80 newspapers from 15 states; 
1738 articles, written by 46 authors, 
were noted. These dealt with: 
nutrition per se, meal planning, food 
preparation, diet therapy, food fads 
and fallacies, and miscellaneous 
recipes. 

Only the first three types of arti- 
cles are of special importance in 
this report. There were 571 arti- 


cles listed under these three heads: 
as nutrition, 283; as meal planning, 
190; and as food preparation, 98. 

This committee recommends that 
appreciation for good articles on 
nutrition be sent to editors, if 
necessary clipping material from 
another paper and showing the 
editor the type of information mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic 
Association would like to see in 
their own home town papers. 
Further, that an appreciation be 
sent to editors of home economics 
columns that help the homemaker 
to serve properly cooked, well- 
planned meals. It is further recom- 
mended that in another five years a 
check be made with the reports of 
studies made in the last three years 
to note the progress——FLORENCE 
LAGANKE Harris, sub-chairman, 
1742 Builders Exchange Building, 
Cleveland. 


. “Magazines.” Aim: to determine 


how many straight nutrition articles 
appeared in magazines during the 
year and to prepare a bibliography 
and abstract of these articles. 
Twenty-four magazines were 
studied; 44 food and nutrition 
articles were noted for a six-month 
period, as against 39 listed in the 
corresponding period of 1935. A 
bibliography was compiled and will 
be on exhibit at convention. 
9 magazines had 0O nutrition 
articles 
5 magazines had 1 nutrition 
article 
1 magazine had 2 nutrition 
articles 
4magazines had 3 nutrition 
articles 
3 magazines had 4 nutrition 
articles 
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1 magazine had 6 . nutrition 
articles 

1 magazine had 7 nutrition 
articles —HELEN TREyz SMITH, 
sub-chairman, 312 Central Ave., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


3. “Commercial Publications.” Aim: 


to collect literature dealing with 
foods and nutrition published by 
various business organizations for 
the purpose of acquainting con- 
sumers (both professional and lay) 
with their products and means of 
using them. A letter was sent to 
152 firms, 66 of which replied. 

More than 800 pieces of indi- 
vidual literature were received by 
the committee. The literature was 
divided into four general classifica- 
tions: general information, popular 
and technical; recipe material 
(household recipes—large quantity 
recipes); charts and diagrams; and 
miscellaneous. A sample of each 
classification is to be on exhibit at 
the Annual Meeting, and will be 
evaluated by the committee.— 
CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER, sub- 
chairman, Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago. 

. “Radio.” Aim: to collect informa- 
tion concerning nutrition broadcast 
over the radio. A sample broad- 
case is to be on exhibit at the 
Annual Meeting, representing an 
interview between a doctor and two 
dietitians sponsored by the District 
of Columbia Medical Association.— 
MILLIE KaALsEeM, sub-chairman, 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 

. “Motion Pictures.” Aim: to as- 
semble information on the tech- 
nique for preparation and to show 
films already prepared so that the 
film may be used more widely as a 
medium for giving the general 
public a conception of the place of 
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the dietitian in the hospital. One 
or more films are to be shown and 
information given about groups 
before whom films already prepared 
have been shown.—HELEN GILSON, 
sub-chairman, Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia. 


. “Food Fads and Fallacies.”” Aim: 


to stimulate interest on the part of 
state and local dietetic associations 
in preparing exhibits for their own 
local distribution. Letters were 
written to 27 state association 
presidents or chairmen of state 
community education sections sug- 
gesting that while an exhibit is 
available from the Business Office 
of the Association, it is impossible 
to send it to all those who request 
it and furthermore this committee 
believes it is desirable for state 
associations to prepare exhibits for 
local use. From the experiences of 
the past several years, a set of in- 
structions and suggestions was sent 
with the letter so that committees 
would not encounter the difficulties 
met by the national committee 
when they first prepared such an 
exhibit. This advice is available 
from the chairman. 

Recommendations are: that this 
committee prepare a constructive 
exhibit to parallel the Foods Fads 
Exhibit; that a plan be considered 
for interesting magazine editors in 
the publishing of articles exposing 
food fads; that full instructions 
for use be added to the general 
travelling exhibit; and that infor- 
mation be secured on the status 
of lecturers posing as bona fide 
graduates in nutrition, whose stand- 
ing is doubtful.—Jesste McQUEEN, 
sub-chairman, American Gas Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 


Exhibits showing the work of the 
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various projects under the Public In- 
formation on Nutrition Committee are 
to be on display at the Annual Meeting. 
—Dorotuy. SHANK, Chairman, Ameri- 
can Stove Company, Cleveland. 


Diet Therapy Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


The Diet Therapy Section has appre- 
ciated the participation of the member- 
ship, and the splendid development made 
during the previous year, and has 
endeavored to continue the projects 
recommended by the previous chairman 
within the policies of the Association. 

The functions of this section for the 
current year were understood to be as 
follows: 

1. To fill the food prescription of the 

physician. 

2. To interpret this prescription to 
the patient with due consideration 
for the social, economic, religious 
and racial influences affecting the 
patient. 

3. To guard the nutritional state of 
the patient as affected by the 
modification of his normal diet. 

This section concerns itself with the 
patient and the diet modification pre- 
scribed by the physician for his treat- 
ment. It seeks to develop improved 
techniques necessary for the calculation 
and preparation of the diet and better 
methods of adapting this prescription to 
the patient’s routine of living as a mem- 
ber of the family group and the 
community. 

Duplication of effort by the Diet 
Therapy and the Community Education 
Sections has become apparent, and 
obviously overlapping of interests in- 
creases the progress of the Association. 
However, greater efficiency may be pro- 
moted by concentration of effort since 
the initiation of projects begins with the 
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patient, in the first section, and with the 
community in the second. It is recom- 
mended, as a result of this year’s study, 
that a clearer delineation of interests and 
efforts be made between the two sections 
for the coming year. 

Development of techniques as aids in 
diet therapy may be made on a factual 
and an investigative basis. The factual 
basis surveys the practices found effec- 
tive in present use by the membership, 
and the results of investigations reported 
in the literature. The investigative 
interpretation makes a detailed analysis 
of the particular interest on a scientific 
basis. 

It is recommended that this section 
continue to utilize the valuable experi- 
ences of its membership in the adaptation 
of tested facts and continue to apply new 
scientific information worked out by the 
leaders in the research field—Mary M. 
HarrincTon, Harper Hospital, Detroit. 


Report of Committees 


I. Classification of Meats. Last year 
original data on the analysis of cooked 
meats were presented and this year a 
review of the literature is submitted. It 
is recommended that the study be con- 
tinued next year. 

The work of this committee is divided 
into two main sections: (1) a collection 
and tabulation of figures on the percent- 
age composition of cooked meats; and 
(2) the adoption of a specific method for 
estimating the percentage composition of 
cooked meats. At the present time 
many dietitians are using percentage 
composition figures based on either the 
raw weight figures in the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bulletin 28, or on various 
analyses done by hospitals. 

It is desired by the committee to 
present only one method of classification, 
which is not now in common use. This 
is based not on the kind or cut of meat, 
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or the method of cooking, but on the _ the third table, classified as to both mois- 
dryness and fat content of the sample. ture and fat, are inadequate; the total 
Meat is composed of only three variables number of all nine groups is only 81. 
but in this study we are interested chiefly There is need for further technical study 
in protein and fat and less in the water with quantitative analyses of cooked 
content, both of which vary inversely meatsand estimations of fat and moisture 
with the moisture. Inestimatingthefat content, in order that a significant classi- 
content of meat it is difficult to judge how fication may be made. Such studies 

















TABLE 1 
Per cent fat in cooked meat 
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TABLE 2 
Per cent protein in cooked meat 









NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION ANALYSES RANGE REMARKS AVERAGE 
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TABLE 3 
Average per cent protein and fat in cooked meat 





DRY MEDIUM DRY MOISTURE 







Number : Number j Number Y 
analyses Protein | Fat analyses Protein | Fat analyses Protein | Fat 
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much “edible fat” is available even should be made by a chemist, in codpera- 
though all visible fat is removed. Ofthe tion with five or more independent 
429 analyses available, most are not judges, preferably dietitians. 

usable for this type of classification, since A survey of the literature can be 
no description of the cooked meat, as to gained from the bibliography that may 
its dryness or fatness, is noted. The be purchased from the Business Office of 
number of meats described either as to the Association—ALIcE M. KARSLAKE, 
moisture or fat, is large enough to be of Chairman, Strong Memorial Hospital, 
some significance, but the numbers in Rochester, N.Y. 
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II. Classification of Fruits and Vege- 
tables. The results of this project show 
how the classification is being tested by 
dietitians and that the use of the new 
grouping is progressing. 

The questionnaire method of investiga- 
tion was used in 500 hospitals with a 
minimum capacity of 180 beds, and in 
institutions employing a member dieti- 
tian. The data obtained from question- 
naires were as follows: 201 replies were 
received of which 78, or 38% were using 
the classification; 27, or 13% were using 
the classification in part; 2, or 1% were 
using the classification only in hospital; 
74, or 36% were not using the classifi- 
cation and 20, or nearly 10% had 
never heard of the new classification. 
Reasons why the classification was not 
being used were listed as follows: (1) re- 
sistance, disinterest or unfamiliarity 
with the classification on the part of the 
physician; and (2) resistance, unfamili- 
arity or disinterest on the part of the 
dietitian. 

The largest percentage of replies 
claimed that the physician was not in- 
terested in the progressof the new classifi- 
cation, but the many and varied com- 
ments indicated that the fault was largely 
that of the dietitians. The outstanding 
comments reflected resistance to a change 
that had not been generally accepted or 
had not been accepted by the physicians, 
and a belief that the 3 to 6 classifications 
increased the complexity of teaching. 

The chief comments from the group 
not satisfied with their experience in 
using the new classification, were as 
follows: (1) protein content, being 
higher, decreases the amount of animal 
protein too much; (2) re-education of 
patient becomes difficult; (3) most text 
books use the older grouping; and (4) 
the physician’s unfamiliarity with the 
classification. 

In the use of the new classification, 
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55 or 70% encountered no difficulties. 
Comments made by the group interested 
in using the new classification were: (1) 
it is more accurate; (2) it is simple and 
easy to learn; (3) physicians like it better; 
(4) patients find it easier to comprehend; 
(5) it offers greater variety and substitu- 
tions are made more easily. 

In studying a plan for the use of the 
new classification, it was interesting to 
discover that of 72 dietitians using it, 
45% calculate the diets using the fruits 
on a 12 gm. carbohydrate basis. One 
hundred gms. of fruit, no matter what 
the percentage carbohydrate content, 
was used by 12% of the group answering. 
The others used various combinations, 
either average servings or, after calculat- 
ing the foods desired, the remainder of 
the carbohydrate was allotted as fruit. 

It was found that 59% do not change 
the protein value of vegetables in calcu- 
lation of diets. The common explana- 
tion was to the effect that legumes are 
used only once or twice a week and unless 
metabolic studies are being carried on, 
consideration of the protein variations 
isunimportant. Some said “that though 
they did change the figures in the hospital 
the patient at home did not.” There 
were others who did not calculate the 
vegetable protein at all and were inter- 
ested only in the carbohydrate content. 
In 36% of the replies the variations in 
the protein value of vegetables were 
ignored. 

Forty-four different sources were given 
as the basis of figures used. Authorities 
most generally used were the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture bulletins, and Joslin, 
Rose, and Waller. 

In the study made by Adams and 
Chatfield of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, it was found that many classifica- 
tions were being used with varying de- 
grees of accuracy. In their study, 
accuracy and uniformity were the objec- 
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tives in the presenting of a comprehensive 
list based on carbohydrate rather than 
available glucose content, which would 
enable people of different economic levels 
to use the same grouping. 

It is recommended that during the 
coming year this project be discontinued 
since the new classification has been 
proved, and its acceptance is becoming 
more and more general.—Dorotuy DE- 
Hart, Chairman, Roosevelt Hospital, New 
York City. 


III. The Acid-Base Content of Food. 
The acid-base balance in a food material 
is generally determined by computations 
based on the content of acid-forming 
elements, phosphorus, sulfur and chlo- 
rine, and of base-forming elements, 
potassium, sodium, calcium and mag- 
nesium. The quantity of these elements 
in a given weight of food material may be 
converted into acid or base values. By 
difference we determine the excess or 
balance of either acid or base. 

There is a lack of agreement as to the 
method of calculating the acidity equiva- 
lent of phosphorus. The PO, anion, 
having a valency of 3, is considered 
trivalent by Berg in his calculations of 
the acid-base balance of food materials. 
Sherman and Gettler in similar calcula- 
tions consider the PO, anion as bivalent, 
probably because of the fact that potas- 
sium, which is the principal base-forming 
element in plant materials, in its dibasic 
phosphate form yields an alkaline reac- 
tion. Berg’s calculated values are con- 
sequently more acid than those of 
Sherman and Gettler. 

Obviously, the method of calculating 
the acid-base balance of foods needs to be 
bettered. Forcareful metabolic research, 
it is apparently necessary either to 
analyze each diet as fed, or to feed ex- 
tremely simple foodstuffs. 

Six sources of figures used, including 
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bibliography, calculated on the basis of 
100 gm. portions of food, may be pur- 
chased in mimeographed form from the 
Business Office—ADELIA BEEUWKES, 
Chairman, New York Hospital, New York 
City. 


IV. Diabetic Notebook. Over 150 re- 
plies have been received in response to a 
questionnaire, and an unusual group of 
diabetic material has been assembled. 
It is planned to present this collection in 
loose-leaf form for display at the Annual 
Meeting.—HELEN B. ANDERSON, Chair- 
man, Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La Jolla, 
Cal. 


V. Bibliography. The committee fol- 
lowed the recommendations of the 
previous chairman by assigning topics of 
special interest to various members of the 
committee. The literature of the previ- 
ous year was reviewed and an effort was 
made to submit a bibliography, limited 
in quantity, but with special considera- 
tion as to the quality of the publications 
reviewed. 

The printed bibliography may be 
purchased from the Business Office of 
‘the Association—G.Lapys ENKE, Chair- 
man, University Hospital, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


VI. Low Cost Special Diets. The 
previous study by this committee con- 
cerned itself with the need for uniform 
nutritional standards and teaching ma- 
terial which would give the basic reasons 
for the dietary prescriptions. Recom- 
mendations were made that material be 
developed to give the physiological 
principles underlying the dietary treat- 
ment of various diseases and abnormal 
conditions, including their applications 
in the modifications of the normal diet 
for therapeutic needs. 

Many of the ideas and much of the 
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material which the committee had hoped 
to use this year will soon appear in 
publication and are therefore prohibited 
in this report. The simple teaching 
material worked out for use in teaching 
normal nutrition and special diets was 
combined with work of the Food Clinic 
Committee of the Community Education 
Section. 

This committee recommends, for the 
coming year, collaboration with the 
Community Education Section Com- 
mittee on Teaching Patients and the 
Diet Therapy Section Committee on 
Patient Education. It has also been 
suggested that an expression of opinion 
from the members of this section be 
gained regarding the future of this pro- 
ject, recognized as of vital importance. 
—CHARLOTTE RAayMonpD, Chairman, The 
American Red Cross, Newtonville, Mass. 


Professional Education Section 


Chairman’s Summary 


This year the work of the section has 
been concerned to a large extent with 
problems and routine procedures in con- 
nection with the training of student 
dietitians. 

The Approval Questionnaire Com- 
mittee, consisting of Margaret Gillam, 
chairman, Rosina Vance and Florence 
Bateson, has acted upon 55 question- 
naires and recommended to the Execu- 
tive Committee, continued approval of 
48 hospital courses and final approval of 
2 courses. Five courses withdrew their 
applications. The list of courses ap- 
pears in this JouRNAL. There were no 
new applications to consider. The Ap- 
proval Questionnaire Committee for non- 
hospital courses, consisting of Cecelia 
McCarthy, chairman, Margaret Gillam 
and Bessie Brooks West, recommended 
continued approval for 3 such courses. 

Revision of the approved course out- 
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line and a hand book for approved 
courses was also undertaken. 

The committee for the Food Clinic 
Course, Gertrude Spitz, chairman, 
Martha Alderman and Sophia Halsted, 
presented an approval questionnaire for 
the inspection procedure of such courses, 
and 2 such courses have been approved 
for inspection. 

Detailed reports of these courses and 
of the other section projects were pre- 
sented at the section’s round table. 

The cordial codperation and interest of 
the membership at large and particularly 
of the heads of the approved courses 
were much appreciated.—Kate Daum, 
Department of Nutrition, University Hos- 
pitals, Towa City, Iowa. 


Report of Committees 


I. A Study of the Placement of Students 
for the Approved Training Courses for the 
Years 1934-35. A questionnaire in re- 
gard to the placement of students com- 
pleting dietetic training was sent to the 
55 approved courses. This questionnaire 
covered the years 1934-35 and included 
questions as to the total students trained, 
where and when they were placed, and 
the agencies and methods used in placing 
them. 

The following is a summary of the 
replies: 

Of the questionnaires sent to the 55 
approved training centers, 28 or 50.9% 
reported. 

An analysis of the data showed that in 
1934, 113 students were trained, 200 in 
1935. The total trained for the two 
years was 313. 

Two hundred and sixty-two or 83.7% 
were employed at the end of 1935, 24 or 
7.6% were unemployed and 26 or 8.3% 
were married. 

Of the 262 employed, 190 or 72.5% 
were in hospitals. Of the remaining 72, 


20 were in relief agencies, 17 in com- 
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mercial employment, 7 in school cafe- 
terias, 2 in infant welfare, 5 in clinics, 2 in 
college dormitories, 14 in teaching, 2 in 
public health, 2 in home demonstration 
and 1 studying for a master’s degree. 

In the placement of the students, 146 
or 54% were placed immediately, 20 or 
7.4% within a month, and the remainder, 
38.1% from two to eight or ten months, 
and one or two a year after completing 
the course. 

Fifty-five per cent of the placements 
were made through the hospitals, 12% 
through the Placement Bureau of A. D. 
A., 10% through contacts with their 
college and 23% through their own indi- 
vidual efforts which included a commer- 
cial placement bureau. 

The average low salary for 1934 was 
$60.00 per month, the lowest was $35.00 
with maintenance and the highest was 
$80.00 without maintenance. The aver- 
age high salary for this same year was 
$93.00, the lowest being $70.00 and the 
highest $125.00. The average low salary 
for 1935 was $60.00, with the lowest 
$35.00 with maintenance and the highest 
$135.00 without maintenance. The aver- 
age high salary for this same year was 
$105.00 with the lowest $85.00 with 
maintenance and $175.00 the highest, 
without maintenance. 

The students were recommended to 
join the A. D. A. Placement Bureau. 
However, in the majority of those report- 
ing they also recommended a commercial 
placement bureau especially if the 
student is interested in commercial work 
or in cases where students had not 
obtained employment. 

There was a great difference as to the 
time when students are recommended to 
join the Placement Bureau. The recom- 
mendation of the majority is at the end 
of the training period or perhaps a month 
before completing training. Some few 
recommended two or three months. 
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In instances where the placement is 
through the hospital, the contacts have 
been made with the superintendent 
through state hospital associations, at- 
tendance at hospital conventions, or the 
superintendent contacts the training 
school or the hospital assumed some 
responsibility for the placement of 
students. 

The training centers generally check 
the success of their students in their 
first job. This is done through corre- 
spondence with the employer and the 
student herself. About half of those 
reporting, keep up-to-date records of 
their graduates. Less than one-third 
send news letters to former students and 
staff members. A few keep up a per- 
sonal correspondence and a few send 
Christmas cards. In this way they keep 
in touch with the student.—JENNIE TILT, 
Chairman, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Florida. 


II. Cost of Training from Student 
Accounts. This report was not received 
for publication. 


III. A Study of the Teaching Required 
of the Hospital Dietitian. The material 
used in this study was secured from hos- 
pital dietitians in each state, by the pro- 
fessional education section chairmen in 
the various states. 


Questionnaires returned.......... 351 

States represented............... 20 

Hospitals (in which teaching is 
done by dietitian)............. 220 


The number of dietitians engaged in 
class-room teaching of the following 
groups were distributed as _ follows: 
student nurses, 173; medical students, 8; 
post-graduate nurses, 2; college students, 
2; attendants in psychopathic hospital, 
1; and nurse-maids in childrens’ homes, 2. 

Courses in normal nutrition were 
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taught by 163 (97%) of the dietitians; 
diet therapy, by 158 (91%); chemistry 
(inorganic), by 5; physiology, by 7; and 
hospital economics, by 1. 

The number of clock hours devoted to 
“Normal Nutrition’ were as follows: 
lecture 15, laboratory 30 (22% of group); 
while the remainder ranged from 8 hours 
lecture and 4 hours laboratory, to 18 
hours lecture and 36 hours laboratory. 
The distribution of hours devoted to 
“Diet Therapy” was 15 hours lecture by 
34% of the group. The time spent by 
the remainder of the group ranged from 
a minimum of 8 hours lecture and 24 
hours laboratory, to a maximum of 48 
hours lecture and 24 hours laboratory. 

The number of student nurses in 
classes ranged from 12 to 36; concurrent 
sections of classes were 1, 2, or 3; the 
number of times courses are given per 
week was once, twice, or three times; 
examinations, including both old and 
new types, are given by 90% of the 
group; text books are used by 95% of the 
group. 

The number of dietitians engaged in 
teaching patients was 214. Of these, 
32, or 13% gave their instruction to 
groups; 209, or 97% instructed indi- 
viduals. 

Subject Matter: “Normal Nutrition” 
was taught by 83, or 3%; special diets, 
by 203, or 94%; feeding of children, by 
73, or 3%; and infant formulae, by 50, or 
2%. 

Illustrative Material: food models were 
used by 50, or 2%; charts, by 125, or 
58%; posters, by 90, or 4%; and printed 
sheets, by 176, or 82%.—MARGARET 
RITCHIE, Chairman, GENEVIEVE CART- 
MILL ROURKE AND LILLIAN HACK. 


IV. Health and Nutrition Education 
Work in Hospitals for Children. ‘Today 
educating and teaching the child good 
health habits and the necessity of proper 
food is a vital problem. In many cases 
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old habits should be broken down and 
new ones established. 

A survey was made to determine the 
methods and programs used to interest 
the child in food and its relationship to 
health. 

A questionnaire was sent to Associa- 
tion members employed in children’s 
hospitals, convalescent homes and sani- 
tariums in different sections of the 
country. The bed capacity of these 
institutions was from 20 to 350 children. 
The ages of the children varied from 
infancy to fifteen years. The hospitali- 
zation period had a wide range; in the 
large general hospitals the child was kept 
only until after the acute stage of his 
illness, while in some of the orthopedic 
and convalescent homes the child spent 
several years. 

The first part of the survey pertained 
to the child’s food education while he was 
in bed. The question in regard to a 
fixed menu or choice of all articles or only 
of parts showed that the fixed menu 
planned by the dietitian was the general 
method of serving. In private hospitals, 
some choice was allowed. In the ma- 
jority of cases the dessert was given as a 
reward for eating his entire meal. 

Milk was served with meals in all of 
the 30 hospitals and in between meals 
as well in 25. Seconds were allowed for 
all foods except desserts by half the group. 
A few allowed only seconds on vegetables, 
one did not permit seconds on meat. 

Encouragement by the nurse or at- 
tendant consisted of praise in most cases, 
with eight giving rewards. The children 
who were special feeding problems re- 
ceived rewards or were given special 
dishes or glassware. 

The Ambulatory Child. There are no 
planned health instructions or classes for 
the ambulatory child in most of the 
hospitals. The parents were given some 
nutritional advice when the child left 
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which was about all that was done. In 
four institutions the dietitian had classes 
for the children in simple cooking and 
meal planning and used the main kitchen 
or the diet kitchen for the laboratory 
periods. One hospital had a laboratory 
available. Illustrative material such as 
charts, models and posters was made by 
the student dietitians in a few hospitals, 
while the remaining secured their ma- 
terial from the American Child Health 
Association, National Dairy Council, 
adult food clinics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and _ current 
magazines. 

Health stories were told occasionally, 
but programs having lantern slides, 
puppet shows and health plays were 
given only in one or two convalescent 
homes. The nurses taught the health 
habits in most of the institutions (16), 
the school teacher or the dietitian in five, 
and a hygienist in one instance. 

At the Cincinnati Children’s Conva- 
lescent Home and the Tuberculosis 
Preventorium and The Michael Reese 
Hospital in Chicago there were specified 
classes for the children that met once a 
week for one-half to one hour’s instruc- 
tion in nutrition. 

Child on Special Diet. A child who 
needs a modified diet must be managed 
in such a way that he will not be excluded 
from the group and be made to feel an 
outsider. In most of the hospitals (16), 
the child eats with the group and his 
menu is the same wherever possible. In 
three cases the doctors explain to the 
child about his food, and in six hospitals 
he is told if he eats his food that is differ- 
ent from the others, it will make him 
well. In twelve cases no reasons are 
given why the food must be different. 

The instructions for the diabetic are 
mostly individual and the age at which he 
is taught to weigh and choose his food 
varies from five to twelve years. In four 
hospitals the child was taught to calcu- 
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late his diet as early as he could learn; 
fifteen dietitians did not attempt to do 
this. In only fourteen hospitals are the 
children taught to give their own insulin. 
Parents are instructed about the child’s 
diet in 23 of the 30 hospitals. 

Education for the child having a modi- 
fied normal diet, especially the diabetic, 
seems to be well cared for. The child 
eats with the group and has the same 
food wherever possible. The child is 
taught to plan and weigh his own diet 
and the parents as well receive instruc- 
tions. It would seem advisable to sug- 
gest that in more hospitals the child 
should be encouraged to take his own 
insulin, as this relieves the mother and 
teaches the child to be self-reliant and 
dependable.—CaTHERINE Kock, Chair- 
man, Childrens Convalescent Home, Cin- 
cinnatt, Ohio. 


V. Curriculum Study in Coéperation 
with National League of Nursing Educa- 
tion. The complete report of this com- 
mittee will appear in the January Jour- 
NAL.—SISTER Victor, St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, Rochester, Minn. 


Business Manager 


Office Report. The office is a service 
unit for the members and the officers of 
the Association. Approximately 30,000 
letters were written exclusive of section 
mailing and billings. The office handles 
routine matters and passes on the other 
types of inquiries to the Association 
officers. This year 358 stencils were cut 
and 57,886 sheets mimeographed. 

Placement Bureau Report. Report of 
registrants in the Bureau: 


Number members paying regis- 
tration fees 
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Number members actively reg- 
istered Sept. 1, 1936 
Number of this group having 
positions 169 
Number of this group (91 of 
whom were students finish- 
ing between August 1 and 
September 15) without 
positions 
Number in active files (4 of 
whom are Canadian mem- 
bers) unemployed who have 
been registered and unem- 
ployed six months or over. . 
Report of openings and place- 
ments: 
Total number of placements 
in permanent positions 107 
Total number of placements 
in temporary positions 18 
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Number placed in openings 
pending on Sept.1,1935... 3 
Number openings pending on 
September 1, 1936 30 
Analyses of placements: 
Clinic (including itemp.).. 4 
2 


Public health organizations. 
Restaurant, etc 3 
Dormitory, Y. W.C.A..... 
College teaching 

Business organization— 


Journal Report. The number of non- 
member subscribers has increased from 
548 to 614. The average number of 
pages of paid advertising in the JouRNAL 
appearing between September 1, 1935, 
and September 1, 1936, is 183, compared 
with 14 for the same period last year. 

Convention Report. Forty-two spaces 
were sold for the 1935 meeting at an 
income of $4205.00. Forty-nine spaces 
for the 1936 meeting have been sold at 
an income of $5688.00. All the exhibit 
space for the 1936 meeting had been sold 
at the close of the 1935-1936 year.— 
Dorortny I. LENFEsT. 
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Journal Editor 


This fall marks the tenth year of your 
editor’s charge of the JouRNAL and the 
twelfth year of its existence. During 
these ten years, minor and major opera- 
tions have been performed on the Asso- 
ciation’s structure as well as_ the 
Journav’s. It is a logical time for tak- 
ing stock, for deciding wherein we have 
advanced and wherein we have failed, 
and for seeking means of further advance- 
ment. Vol. 3, the first under the present 
editorship, totaled 286 pages; vol. 11, 
ending March, 1936, 684 pages. Includ- 
ing the published annual reports of 1933, 
1934, and 1935, the grand total of pub- 
lished pages for the ten years ending with 
vol. 12, March 1937, will reach nearly 
5000 pages. Under the several bound 
volumes, we have therefore assembled 
a permanent record of the Association’s 
progress, and “he that runs may read”’. 

This being so, certain warning signals 
become apparent. We cannot be too 
precise in thus recording the changing 
trends in our history, our aims or our 
sentiments. We cannot have it seem 
too obvious that we must turn to other 
professions for the major part of our 
JouRNAL’s content. And for a profes- 
sion that will shortly reach its twenty- 
first year, it is incumbent that we 
permanently discard a too juvenile 
approach in our thoughts and our works, 
in so far as they appear in published 
form. For the JOURNAL must ever 
strive for a higher literary level, even in 
the reporting of news notes. 

As for the present content of the 
JOURNAL, we make no apologies for the 
inclusion of the current literature section, 
so devotedly administered by Colleen 
Cox and Mrs. Dodge, except to say that 
this should be more complete and include 
abstracts of material representative of 
all four sections of the Association. 
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Many of us have recourse to the amazing 
lists of source material in Nutrition Ab- 
stracts and Reviews, Chemical Abstracts, 
the Bulletin of Hygiene, and the Quarterly 
Cumulative Index Medicus, in all of which 
your JOURNAL is noted. Many, how- 
ever, are far removed from educational 
centers and the JouRNAL is their chief 
means of keeping in touch. 

Three years ago the association pro- 
gress section was launched with the hope 
that it should prove a receptacle for 
small reports concerning the administra- 
tion of local, state and national associa- 
tions, as well as a means of furthering the 
interests of student dietitians. From 
time to time this section has served for 
material other than the above, unsuited 
to the editorial or news section. Its 
continuance is chiefly dependent upon 
the wishes of the Journal Board and the 
incoming Executive Committee. If con- 
tinued, its sustenance, like that of the 
somewhat comatose current comment 
activity, is dependent upon contributions 
from the membership. 

The purpose behind both these ven- 
tures was to stimulate and better the 
writing activity of members. There 
have been faint stirrings and portentous 
rumblings now and then, but to date 
there have been no mass attacks upon 
pen and paper on the part of more than 
three thousand dietitians. Not until 
we have roused our now dormant writing 
abilities shall we have a JouRNAL truly 
representative of our profession — MARY 
P. HUDDLESON. 


Committees 
Educational Exhibits 


During the past year the increased 
demands for exhibit material from all 
types of organizations have poured in at 
such a rate that it has been necessary to 
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refuse many requests because of conflict- 
ing dates. 

To meet these needs, we have had old 
charts rehabilitated, and a number of 
new charts made. The exhibit material 
available consists of the following: 

4 Administration charts (including the 
new hospital organization chart 
worked out by the Administration 
Section as an ideal for hospitals) 

2 Diet therapy charts 

5 Food clinic charts 

8 Food fads and fallacies charts 

4 Normal nutrition charts 

(A new normal diet chart, which will 
take the place of these charts, has 
just been prepared, consisting of 
14 pictures showing foods to be 
included in the normal diet and the 
foods that are high in the various 
food constituents. This chart is 
illustrated in colors and illumin- 
ated. Quantities of foods are not 
mentioned, because it seemed un- 
wise, with the varying opinions in 
regard to nutrition, for the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association to accept 
any one standard.) 

3 Professional education charts 

1 Set of hospital diet manuals 

Forty requests for material have been 
received for exhibits at the following 
meetings: 

The American Hospital Association 

The American College of Surgeons 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

The Ontario Medical Association 

The Catholic Hospital Association 

The American Institute of Home- 
opathy 

14 state dietetic associations 
8 colleges and universities 

11 miscellaneous groups, such as 
health education associations, 
women’s clubs, Michigan Farmers’ 
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Week, a state home economics 
association, state hospital associa- 
tions, and others. 
These requests came from 23 states, 
which shows that the material was dis- 
played to groups in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. 

The food fads charts were split up in 
many cases, as this particular exhibit 
proved so popular that we had to fill 
many requests for the same dates.— 
ANNA E. BoLter, Chairman. 


Historian 


The history for the previous years be- 
ginning with the first meeting up to the 
18th Annual Meeting, has been rebound 
into two loose-leaf folders. 

A new book has been started for the 
collection of histories of affiliated state 
and local dietetic associations. Up to 
date (August 6, 1936) twenty-one state 
and thirteen local histories have been 
assembled with the promise from most 
associations to send their histories at a 
later date. The greatest difficulty in 
collecting the histories seems to be due 
to the fact that most associations do not 
have historians. 

At the February 1936 Executive Com- 
mittee meeting, a more complete pro- 
cedure for compiling the history and the 
duties of the historian were passed upon, 
and the historian’s budget was increased 
from $5.00 to $10.00, practically the 
entire amount being spent for postage. 

I should like to suggest the following 
for 1936-37: 

1. That the procedure for the history 

be followed very closely. 

2. That the historian have an assistant 
whom she can make responsible for 
the compilation of state and local 
histories which should be kept as 
active as the major part of the 
American Dietetic Association’s 
history. 
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3. That all associations (state and 
local) have an historian who shall 
work more closely with the historian 
of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion.—RutH M. Kaun, Chairman. 


Legislative 


Membership in the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee is made up of 
representatives from the following 18 
women’s organizations: 

American Association of University 
Women 

American Dietetic Association 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Home Economics Associa- 
tion 

American Nurses’ Association 

Council of Women for Home 
Missions 

Girls’ Friendly Society of the United 
States of America 

Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion 

National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations 
of the U. S. A. 

National Committee for a Depart- 
ment of Education 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Consumers’ League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Education Association 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

National League of Women Voters 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America 

Women’s Homeopathic 
Fraternity 

In going over the year’s work for 1936 
it is difficult to state what is the most 
outstanding characteristic of an organiza- 
tion representing a large group of women, 
with varied interests. However, in 
discussing with different members what 


Medical 
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they feel might be the outstanding 
characteristic, unanimously it seems to 
be the spirit of coéperative, determined 
interest for better understanding, better 
fundamental legislation and non-partisan 
feeling. The willingness to give time and 
work unselfishly—for there is no gain for 
any one person in this organization—is, 
if any, the strongest asset of the entire 
group. 

The meetings are held the first Mon- 
day of each month, when Congress is in 
session, and this past year there have 
been seven meetings. Reports are read 
showing the activities of the different 
groups and their accomplishments during 
the preceding month, together with the 
program for the committees working 
with the representatives on Capitol Hill 
and the outlook for the current month. 
In this way a picture of past achieve- 
ments is always presented and the pro- 
gram planned for the future. 

The American Dietetic Association is 
interested in and sponsors legislative 
measures for betterment of the following: 
adequate support for the Children’s 
Bureau, the Women’s Bureau and the 
Bureau of Home Economics; revision of 
Food and Drugs Act; reclassification; 
metric system of weights and measures; 
and endorsement of legislation involving 
honest merchandising. 

The Food and Drugs Act has gone 
through hectic stages and apparently the 
bill will be rewritten. Perhaps Ruth 
Lamb’s book, the American Chamber of 
Horrors, gives as graphic a picture as 
ever will be told of the need for food and 
drug control legislation. So far it has 
been a dramatic campaign. Without 
doubt the manufacturers who would be 
unscrupulous are challenged, and the 
manufacturers who have no fear of chal- 
lenge are pleased. Great credit should 
be given to Alice Edwards, formerly 
executive secretary of the American 
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Home Economics Association, for the 
progress of the bill. 

An interesting event of the year is the 
annual dinner given by the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee in honor 
of the women members of Congress. 
Neither guests nor reporters are present, 
and thus an interesting, valuable and 
informal means is offered for the inter- 
change of viewpoints. Four members 
attended the dinner this year: Mrs. 
Caraway, Mrs. O’Day, Mrs. Rogers and 
Mrs. Greenway. Other members were 
either out of town or previous engage- 
ments prevented attendance. 

The American Dietetic Association has 
been represented during this year by 
Mary A. Lindsley, of The Dodge Hotel 
Washington, D. C.; and Marie Mount, 
dean of home economics, University of 
Maryland, Phyllis Rowe, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, and Aileen Brown, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Richmond, as 
alternates. We feel deeply grateful for 
the privilege it has been to represent the 
Association and to have had a part in the 
stimulating association with the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee and the 
contributions they have been able to 
make in a quiet, indirect, but effective 
way.—Makry A. LINDSLEy, Chairman. 


Library 


The personnel of the Library Com- 
mittee for this past year was the same as 
for 1934 and 1935. Mary Harrington, 
Edith Graham, Lola Schmidt and Ed- 
weena McCaffary, each representing the 
interests of a section, assisted the 
chairman. 

Following is the numerical report of 
the work, as compiled by the Business 
Office, for the nine months, November to 
July, inclusive: 


Number of requests from members 
for library material 
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Number of requests from non- 
members for library material 

Number of meetings of allied profes- 
sions and state dietetic associations 
at which library material was 


Number of requests received for fol- 
lowing types of material: 
Administrative 
eee 
Codes of ethics 
Diet manuals 
Food clinic 
Hospital floor plans 
Low-cost dietary material 
Menus 
Nutrition service bulletins 
Organization charts 
Outlines of courses for medical 
students 

Outlines of courses for student 
dietitians 

Outlines of courses for student 


In order to help bring the present ma- 
terial up to date, 55 letters were sent in 
March to members who had contributed 
material, asking them whether or not 
they wished to make revisions; 34 re- 
quested that all or part of their material 
be returned for revision, while 7 stated 
no revisions were indicated. 

In addition to the revised material 
there have been several complete new 
books and some new organization charts 
received. Acting on the suggestion of a 
section chairman, it was decided to make 
a collection of blueprints of hospital 
dietary departments. Edweena Mc- 
Caffary sent out 60 requests for the 
above, to chairmen of all approved stu- 
dent dietetic training courses. To date, 
plans from 9 hospitals have been received 
with the promise of 6 more to be sent 
soon. These can form a nucleus for a 
larger collection. 

Edith Graham, the Chicago member of 
the committee, has reclassified the nutri- 
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tion service bulletins and otherwise aided 
the Business Office with the library col- 
lection. More new material has been 
promised. 

Although the number of Association 
members requesting library material has 
increased, the committee still feels that 
the members are not all aware of the 
library’s existence and value. This 
collection is for the use of the members 
and is possible only through their co- 
operation. In March letters were sent 
to the presidents of all affiliated state 
associations, asking that they call the 
attention of the local associations and 
their members to the library facilities. 
Revised lists of available material were 
sent themalso. The JourNALalso called 
attention to the library in a recent issue. 

The committee believes that material 
of permanent value could be obtained by 
further codperation between the section 
chairmen, together with their sub-com- 
mittees and the Library Committee. In 
this way a more diversified collection 
might be obtained. 

The chairman wishes to thank the 
members of her committee for their help, 
members of the Association who have 
furnished material for the library, those 
who have given helpful criticism and 
suggestions, and Miss Lenfest and her 
staff for their interest—RutH O. 
REINEKE, Chairman. 


Membership Campaign 


The Membership Campaign, carried 
on so intensively for two years, was con- 
tinued this year. The procedure has 
been somewhat different, based on educa- 
tion rather than competition. 

Two letters were sent to state presi- 
dents, asking them to have representa- 
tives of the local associations in their 
state interview anyone in their com- 
munity who might be eligible for 
membership. In April a letter was sent 
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to the heads of approved courses asking 
them to bring to the attention of their 
students the advantages of membership 
in the American Dietetic Association. 
The following states have reported 72 
new members and two reinstatements: 


Georgia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


—EFFIE MAy WINGER, Chairman. 


Organization 


The Organization Book contains in 
outline form a statement of the responsi- 
bilities and procedures of the officers, the 
sections and committee chairmen of the 
Association. 

Each spring a copy of the outline is 
sent to those directly concerned, with the 
request that suggestions for improve- 
ment be submitted. From this material 
a workable outline for the coming year 
is compiled. 

The value of this to the Association is 
determined by the manner in which the 
revisions are made each year.—HELEN 
_ E. WaAtsu, Chairman. 


Publicity 


The publicity committee after a year’s 
trial of functioning under the title 
“public information” re-adopted its for- 
mer name on account of conflict with a 
sub-committee of the Community Educa- 
tion Section. 

As results of the publicity during the 
Cleveland meeting, 403 articles came to 
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the chairman from the clipping service. 
Thirty-two states and 186 cities, the 
District of Columbia and Canada were 
represented. There were a number of 
full page articles in Sunday supplements 
and a number of city papers used five or 
six items. Photographs were used with 
many of thearticles. It was also gratify- 
ing to find editorial comment in a number 
of papers. 

A report of the recommendations 
adopted by the state chairmen in con- 
ference with the national chairman was 
sent to every state and city organization 
after the convention. This report was 
addressed to the local chairman when 
her name was known; otherwise it was 
addressed to the president. One of the 
chief difficulties which confronts the 
national chairman of publicity is that 
of securing the names and addresses of 
local chairmen. It would be helpful to 
her work if each association would 
automatically make the vice-president 
chairman of publicity, as has been sug- 
gested by the Executive Committee of 
the American Dietetic Association. 

A second letter was sent to the local 
associations in April asking for coépera- 
tion with the Community Education 
Section in making a study of newspaper 
material appearing in local papers, in 
order that projects of the two committees 
should not conflict. The report of the 
combined study will be found under the 
signature of the public information news- 
paper committee of the community 
education section. 

A letter was sent in August to local 
associations asking for reports of projects 
carried out through the year and for news 
notes suitable for publication in the 
bulletin to be published in the form of a 
newspaper on the first day of the con- 
vention. A more general response to 
this request would help the editors to 
make this publication representative. 
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As has been the custom for the last two 
years, a dinner under the direction of the 
publicity committee has been planned for 
the last night of the Annual Meeting. 
There was a satisfactorily large atten- 
dance in Cleveland where David Dietz, 
president of the Science Editors of 
America, was the speaker. This year 
the headliner will be Dr. J. W. M. Bunker 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology whose topic will be ‘“The Proof of 
the Pudding”’.—EpitH M. BARBER, 36 
West 9th Street, New York City. 


Resolutions 


In the name of the American Dietetic 
Association, the committee on Resolu- 
tions extends its thanks to the Bostonians 
for inviting us to historical New England, 
and for a meeting that has far surpassed 
all of our expectations. 

To Maniza Moore, local arrangements 
chairman and president of the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association, we owe a 
double vote of thanks for all convention 
arrangements. 

Who but Octavia Hall Smillie and 
Gertrude Spitz could have combined so 
well, in the programs, the satisfaction of 
both mind and spirit? To the speakers 
who have so generously contributed their 
knowledge in our behalf, we are deeply 
indebted. 

Say what you will of Southern hospi- 
tality—this week it has been exceeded by 
Northern cordiality, thanks to Cecelia 
McCarthy. 

To Edith Barber for her untiring effort 
and successful accomplishment in pre- 
senting the Association news to the pub- 
lic, we owe our deepest appreciation. 
We are grateful also to Helen O’Brien, 
chairman of local publicity and to 
Charlotte Raymond her coworker, who 
has indented upon our minds through her 
unique, colorful and artistic flower 
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arrangements, another pleasant memory 
of New England. 

Edith Hoadley should be given special 
mention for her spirited enthusiasm in 
the planning of trips which have made it 
possible for all Association members to 
see Boston at its best. 

Margaret McGovern, chairman of 
tickets, and Gertrude McDonald, chair- 
man of local exhibits, should be com- 
mended for their efficient handling of the 
thousand and one details of these respec- 
tive jobs. 

The associates and workers of all 
aforementioned committees are to be 
mentioned, for it was by reason of their 
efforts also, that the Boston meeting has 
been blest with marked success. 

The tea party, presided over on Sunday 
afternoon by Dr. Blood and her staff at 
Simmons College, has made even Boston 
Tea Parties more famous. 

We have already noted Frances 
Stern as “our own pioneer food clinic 
dietitian,” but during this convention she 
goes on record as sponsor of a most 
memorable Food Clinic Exhibit. 

Our commercial exhibitors have always 
shown interest in our organization and 
their continued support in bringing us 
the newest developments in their fields is 
appreciated. 

The Hotel Statler and its entire staff 
has impressed and thrilled us all by 
the original menus and excellent food 
service inspired by a dietitian of the first 
order, Marie Casteen. 

Dorothy Lenfest and her staff should 
be commended unreservedly for their 
unfailing interest in the Association, for 
without their constant efforts how could 
the convention have run such a satis- 
factory course? 

Katherine Mitchell, 


the outgoing 


President, and her Executive Committee 
should receive our enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of their accomplishments during the 
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past year. Because of their guidance we 
have prospered and developed and will 
continue to grow. 

To Lute Troutt and the incoming 
officers we pledge the codperation of our 
members in furthering their ideals for 
another successful Association year.— 
KATHLEEN Lewis, Chairman, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Journal Board 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 11, 1936. 
The meeting was called to order by 
Katherine Mitchell, chairman, at 10:30 
A.M. Those present were Ruth Wheeler, 
Mame Porter, Helen Mitchell, Martha 
Koehne, Lute Troutt, and Mary P. 
Huddleson. 

The Board authorized that the volume 
numerals appear in Arabic instead of 
Roman beginning with Volume 13. It 
was ruled that the association progress 
section be discontinued and that the 
present news notes section be expanded 
to cover material now appearing under 
the association progress section. 

The editor requested assistance from 
board members with editorials reviewing 
progress or development in _ specific 
fields. Many members have access to 
few or no other scientific journals, there- 
fore the JouRNAL should offer timely 
editorials or reviews of current nutrition 
and dietetic progress. 

The method of soliciting editorial 
material was discussed. It was sug- 
gested that the length of articles be a 
minimum of 300 and maximum of 1,000 
words. Each member of the Board is to 
be responsible for at least two editorials 
a year and more if possible. Ruth 
Wheeler, Helen Mitchell and Martha 
Koehne promised contributions for Jan- 
uary and March. 

The Journal Board will also solicit 
editorials from Association members. 
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The recommendation was made that the 
President of the Association should write 
editorials reflecting her interpretation of 
Association policy. Mary Huddleson 
suggested that the Journal should reflect 
the purpose and interests of the Associa- 
tion and its members more than it does. 

More emphasis is desired on the re- 
search point of view in administrative 
problems. Leading articles or editorials 
on this subject are requested. 

It was agreed that the copy under 
“editorial” should consist largely of re- 
views of published articles with com- 
ments by the editorial writer, and that 
under “current comment” articles cover- 
ing personal experiences and tendencies 
or trends might appear over the writer’s 
signature. 

Interests of each of the Association’s 
sections should be represented in articles 
and abstracts in the JouRNAL. Adminis- 
tration and Professional Education sec- 
tions are to be solicited for more material. 
This might be done to advantage under 
the editorial section rather than appear- 
ing as abstracts under current literature. 
Applied psychology, personnel manage- 
ment, and professional aptitude tests 
need more emphasis in the JOURNAL. 

Liability Insurance. The cost and 
nature of such insurance for the JOURNAL 
was recommended for investigation by 
the incoming Executive Committee. 

Financial Report. The increased cost 
of publication is a problem. To make 
the JourNAL self-supporting 10 more 
pages of advertising per issue is needed. 
It was recommended that Dorothy 
Lenfest spend a month of intensive work 
on advertising promotion. 

The possibility of the JouRNAL be- 
coming a monthly publication was 
favorably recommended by the Board. 
The total number of pages per volume is 
now almost equal to that of other 
monthly publications of comparable 
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format. The Association’s general sur- 
plus would temporarily carry the extra 
expense until the JouRNAL itself could 
be put on a self-supporting basis. 

The financial report was presented by 
Dorothy Lenfest. 

Ruth Wheeler moved that the incom- 
ing Executive Committee study the 
question of making the JOURNAL a 
monthly. The motion was carried. It 
was suggested that either 11 or 12 issues 
might be published a year. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:00 P.M. 


Placement Bureau Beard 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 11, 1936. 
The meeting was called to order at 2:00 
p.M. by Katherine Mitchell, chairman. 
Helen Anderson of California, Dorothy 
Milavetz of Connecticut, and Virginia 
Ray of New York presented reports. 

The following points were brought out 
by Katherine Mitchell, portions of which 
were read from the business manager’s 
report: 

The Placement Bureau-operates at a 
financial loss to the Association and is 
justified only because of the service it 
renders. This year 349 members were 
registered with the Bureau. Of this 
group 169 were employed but desirous of 
changing positions; 164 were unem- 
ployed, 91 of whom were students finish- 
ing between August 1 and September 15. 
Total number of placements made in 
permanent positions was 107 and the 
total number of placements made in 
temporary positions was 18. Attention 
was called to the fact that of the 125 
placements made, 111 were in hospitals. 
Only 16 registered in the active files of 
the Placement Bureau have been unem- 
ployed for over 6 months. 

Katherine Mitchell stated that in addi- 
tion to letters sent out from the central 
office each day to hospitals on the ap- 
proved list of the American College of 
Surgeons, the Placement Bureau has 
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been advertised in Hospitals. Calling 
attention to its services by talks at 
hospital meetings was suggested as an 
excellent way to acquaint employers with 
the Bureau. 

Helen Anderson reported that the 
California Dietetic Association Bureau, 
although operating independently, main- 
tains the ideals of the national associa- 
tion. It has attempted to educate 
institution heads regarding the qualifi- 
cations of a dietitian, the responsibilities 
she should be expected to assume, and 
the salary she should receive. No 
applicants are recommended for institu- 
tions paying less than $80.00 a month 
with maintenance. 

Dorothy Milavetz reported difficulty 
in getting work organized in New Eng- 
land because of failure of dietitians to 
reply to letters and because of the 
tendency in this district to act inde- 
pendently of the Bureau. She stated 
that several institutions were securing 
consultant service from an organization 
in New York City whose members did 
not meet association standards, but that 
an association member has recently been 
appointed director of this group. It was 
suggested that this be investigated by the 
New York State chairman. 

Virginia Ray reported difficulties in 
securing state chairmen and sub-chair- 
men and the consequent delay in com- 
pleting, until recently, the organization 
of Placement Bureau Division III. 
She commented upon the skill and dis- 
patch with which Dorothy Lenfest, as 
Placement Bureau Director, met every 
problem. 

It was suggested that graduates of 
two-year home economics courses be 
urged to confine their interest to insti- 
tutions such as homes for the aged, alms 
houses, and so on, rather than attempting 
to secure hospital appointments. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:30 
P.M. 
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Action of the Executive Committee! 


Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, February 
1-2, 1936. 


Members Present: Katherine Mitchell, 
President; Lute Troutt, President-Elect; 
Helen Walsh, Vice President; Beula 
Becker Marble, Secretary; Emma 
Feeney, Treasurer; Anna Tracy, Admin- 
istration Section; Lillian Storms, Com- 
munity Education Section; Mary 
Harrington, Diet Therapy Section; Kate 
Daum, Professional Education Section; 
Mary Huddleson, Editor; Edith Barber, 
Publicity Chairman; and Dorothy Len- 
fest, Business Manager. : 

The meeting was called to order at 
10:30 a.m. by Katherine Mitchell, 
presiding officer. 

The following appointments were 
presented for the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee: Journal Board, M. Faith 


McAuley; Placement Bureau Board, 
Dorothy Milavetz. 
Library. Mrs.  Reineke’s __ report 


stressed the lack of such administrative 
material as food cost analyses, per- 
petual inventory and record forms. 
Investigation Board. Katherine 
Mitchell announced that the following 
members recommended by the Executive 
Committee at its previous meeting had 
accepted appointments on the Investiga- 
tion Board: Margaret Gillam, Jennie 
Rowntree, and Mary Louise Bone. 
Affiliation. Lute Troutt presented a 
report on the progress of affiliation, 
mentioning Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas as planning to affiliate soon. 
Mary Harrington discussed the rela- 
tion of local associations to the state and 
national, particularly in respect to de- 
veloping the interest of large city organi- 


1 Abstract of discussion. The complete 


notes of the Executive Committee Meeting 
are on file at the Business Office. 
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zations in participating in projects 
sponsored by the national Association 
and in supporting policies adopted by the 
national Association. It was the con- 
sensus of the Executive Committee that 
the support for national activities should 
be developed through the effort of the 
state association. The national associa- 
tion can work with local groups best 
through the states. 

Secretary's Report. Beula Marble gave 
abriefreport. As chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee, she presented the 
following report: active members ac- 
cepted, 249; associate members accepted, 
42; life members accepted, 1; transfers, 
13; rejections, 10. Matters concerning 
membership qualification were then dis- 
cussed in detail, including any possible 
changes in this regard necessary to 
consider in constitutional revisions. 

Canadian Membership. Katherine 
Mitchell reported that Canadian mem- 
bership in the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation had not decreased to any great 
extent. 

Male Members. The question was 
raised with regard to the possibility of 
men applying for membership in the 
American Dietetic Association. It was 
the opinion that if the male applicant 
met all the requirements for membership 
he should be accepted for membership. 

Nominating Committee—Single Slate. 
The committee presented the idea of a 
single slate for the president-elect and a 
double slate for other officers and wished 
to have an expression of opinion from 
the Executive Committee. Mary Har- 
rington announced that other allied 
professions found that they considered 
it an unadvisable procedure. Mary 
Huddleson expressed the opinion that 
the single slate should not be adopted 
without first having the idea considered 
by the membership at large. The com- 
mittee recommended that the problem 
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be brought to the attention of the mem- 
bership for an expression of opinion. 
The meeting adjourned at 1:00 p.m. 


The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2:15 p.m. with the same members 
present as at the morning session. 
Reports of the Administration Section, 
Community Education Section, Diet 
Therapy Section, and Professional Edu- 
cation Section were presented. Kate 
Daum briefly outlined the procedure for 
approval to be followed during 1936 
when complete inspection is not made. 
A committee had been appointed to 
examine the applications received from 
the following types of courses now being 
offered: hospital—Florence Bateson, 
Rosina Vance, and Margaret Gillam, 
chairman; administrative—Bessie Brooks 
West, M. Faith McAuley, and Cecelia 
McCarthy, chairman; and food clinic— 
Martha Alderman, Sophia Halstead, 
and Gertrude Spitz, chairman. Appli- 
cations were to be submitted to the 
proper committees to be studied, and the 
applications with the comments and 
recommendations of the committee re- 
turned to the chairman of the Profes- 
sional Education Section. If the report 
recommends that certain changes be 
made before approval is granted, the 
suggestions will be submitted to the 
director of the course. If the report isa 
favorable one the course will be presented 
to the Executive Committee for approval 
with the recommendation that it be kept 
on the approved list. 

Katherine Mitchell announced that 
the procedure for inspecting provisionally 
approved courses had been discussed by 
Lute Troutt, Kate Daum and herself, 
and since complete inspection was not 
being made this year, it was their feeling 
that the few inspections which have to be 
made can be taken care of by selecting 
committees composed of members quali- 
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fied to make the inspection, so that by 
the time the approval list is printed the 
courses will either be completely ap- 
proved after having been inspected by 
these committees or will not appear on 
the list if considered unsatisfactory. 

It was also their feeling that the in- 
spection chairman for next year should 
be appointed well in advance so as to 
give her an opportunity to become 
familiar with the work before she begins 
actual inspection. M. Faith McAuley 
was suggested as an appointee and it 
was the feeling of the Executive Com- 
mittee that she would be an excellent 
person to carry on this activity. 

Katherine Mitchell raised the question 
of the inspection of Canadian hospitals. 
Emma Feeney suggested that the matter 
be taken up directly with the Executive 
Committee of the Canadian Dietetic 
Association. Katherine Mitchell an- 
nounced that she would write to the 
president of the Canadian Association 
telling her that the American Dietetic 
Association is willing to continue the 
approval of their courses this year, but 
that the Association wishes to know what 
the future policy should be. 

Kate Daum brought up for discussion 
the request from three departments of 
home economics regarding the content of 
the three-hour course in Education which 
is required of students planning to enter 
approved courses. She pointed out that 
if the Association wishes it to be a 
methods course the students will be 
required to take two preliminary courses 
in education first. The value of this 
particular requirement was questioned. 
Katherine Mitchell mentioned that some 
of the home economics departments are 
at present trying to initiate a course in 
education which will be of particular 
value to future dietetitians. 

Mary Harrington asked if the sugges- 
tion could be made to home economics 
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departments that we are not concerned 
particularly either with the history or the 
psychology of education, or methods, but 
rather with sociology. She questioned, 
however, the advisability of making 
specific recommendations. 

Summarizing the discussion, Katherine 
Mitchell stated that she felt it to be the 
opinion of the committee that Dr. Daum 
in answering inquiries, send a statement 
to the home economics department list- 
ing the types of teaching which are ex- 
pected of a dietitian, based on her own 
experience and that of other directors of 
approved courses. Emma Feeney rec- 
ommended incorporating the suggestion 
that the person who is to teach the course 
would gain valuable knowledge if she 
spent a short time in a hospital. 

Anna Tracy expressed the opinion that 
the 6-9 hour requirement for institution 
management was confusing and sug- 
gested that the distribution of hours for 
the courses listed under this heading be 
clearly specified inasmuch as some of the 
courses are more important for the 
student to have than others. 

The policy of affiliation as it concerns 
the approved courses was discussed at 
some length. Katherine Mitchell ex- 
pressed the opinion that the training in 
affiliating institutions must be super- 
vised training and if there is no dietitian 
there, it should not be considered as an 
affiliation. She also felt that it would 
be very difficult for the director of the 
course to know affiliating institutions 
located too far from the home hospital. 
Beula Becker Marble pointed out the 
need for a statement of policy on affilia- 
tion including such instructions as: (1) 
affiliating institutions must have a dieti- 
tian; (2) there must be some contact be- 
tween home hospital and affiliating insti- 
tution; and (3) director of course should 
visit institution and know something of 
the dietitian and the course to which she 
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is sending her students. Kate Daum 
also raised the question as to the amount 
of time spent in affiliated organizations. 
She questioned the value of a course 
offered in a hospital whose students had 
to spend much time out of the organiza- 
tion to get the required training. Affil- 
iation with public health organizations 
was discussed briefly. Beula Becker 
Marble expressed the opinion that she 
felt this type of training to be very desir- 
able. Mary Harrington pointed out 
that inasmuch as clinic training is a part 
of the required course she felt that this 
adequately takes care of public health 
training without an additional affiliation. 
Kate Daum mentioned that the section’s 
project in connection with civil service 
examinations was being handled through 
the state associations. 

Journal. Theeditorasked for the Com- 
mittee’s opinion regarding “special num- 
bers” or issues given over to one particular 
subject. It was the general feeling that 
this should not be done inasmuch as the 
JOURNAL is issued only six times a year. 
Edith Barber raised the question of 
brightening up the JouRNAL cover. The 
editor pointed out that such a cover 
would cost more. She also mentioned 
that when this matter had been previ- 
ously considered it was the feeling that 
the present cover was in keeping with the 
JourNnav’s character. The editor also 
asked for an expression of opinion regard- 
ing the granting of complimentary copies 
to libraries. She announced that free 
copies are being sent to libraries such as 
that of the Surgeon General. She 
pointed out that she preferred to allow 
important libraries to receive free copies 
rather than authorize exchange sub- 
scriptions with publications of no par- 
ticular use or interest. Mary Huddleson 
asked for an expression of opinion regard- 
ing the reporting of addresses given at 
the convention. It was the feeling of 
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the committee that the expense involved 
and the benefit derived did not ordinarily 
warrant the hiring of a stenotypist for 
speakers who do not prepare a written 
paper. 

Journal Board. Katherine Mitchell 
said she asked for the Board’s opinion 
regarding the suggestion that the senior 
member act as chairman instead of the 
president. She stated that the Journal 
Board members are selected because of 
their interest in the JouRNAL and their 
ability, and that after six years of service 
on the Board, members should be well 
prepared to serve in the capacity of 
chairman. In their replies, the majority 
of the Board members were in favor of 
making this change. One member, how- 
ever, felt that the president should con- 
tinue to act as chairman because the 
JourNAL should be a means of expressing 
the president’s policies. 

Section’s Responsibility to Journal. 
Katherine Mitchell asked for a discussion 
as to the responsibility of the section 
chairmen toward the JourNnaAL. She 
asked the editor if the section chairmen 
should be responsible for referring 
articles to the JouRNAL. Mary Huddle- 
son replied that as the section chairmen 
are in a better position to know what is 
being done in their particular fields she 
would appreciate receiving suggestions 
from them. 

Journal Promotion. Katherine Mit- 
chell reminded the Executive Committee 
that $100.00 had been allowed in the 
budget for JOURNAL promotion and asked 
for suggestions as to how this money 
could be spent to the best advantage. 
Edith Barber suggested that it be used by 
the business manager for an eastern trip 
devoted entirely to making personal visits 
to prospective advertising firms and 
agencies. This recommendation was 
approved by the committee. 

Association Pamphlet. Dorothy Len- 
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fest presented the material she had pre- 
pared for an Association pamphlet to be 
used and distributed at outside conven- 
tions. The meeting adjourned at 5:45 
P.M. 


Educational Exhibits. At dinner, edu- 
cational exhibits and policies were dis- 
cussed. Anna E. Boller, exhibit chair- 
man, reported briefly on the meetings to 
which exhibits had been sent and listed 
the requests which had come in for 
future meetings. It was recommended 
that all exhibits to state and national 
meetings be referred to the chairman of 
exhibits; that the Food Fads and Falla- 
cies exhibit be revised and that charts 
with positive information be made up to 
accompany the charts displaying current 
fads; that there be fewer items on each 
chart than at the present time; that 
directions for making exhibits showing 
food and nutrition fads be made available 
to state and local groups; and that they 
be encouraged to make their own exhibits 
under the direction of the Community 
Education Section. 

Each section chairman was asked to 
prepare suitable material representing 
her section activities and make it avail- 
able for exhibit purposes as soon as 
possible. 


The evening session was called to order 
at 8:00 p.m. The same members were 
present. Ella M. Eck and Anna .E. 
Boller of the Revisions Committee were 
also present. 

Methods of presenting the constitution 
in its revised state to the membership 
was the first matter discussed. Kather- 
ine Mitchell suggested sending the pro- 
posed constitution in its entirety to the 
president of each state association re- 
questing that it be discussed at state 
meetings. She suggested that it be 
accompanied by a letter stating why 
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complete revision seemed necessary, why 
certain changes were recommended by 
the Executive Committee and informing 
them that the proposed constitution is a 
result of two revisions committee reports 
discussed by two different executive com- 
mittees. Kate Daum suggested pub- 
lishing the report in part in the JouRNAL 
calling attention particularly to those 
sections which differ greatly from the 
present constitution. It was the opinion 
of the group that the complete report be 
sent to the state presidents in March, 
that the revisions be discussed in the July 
issue of the JouRNAL, and that the report 
be printed in its entirety and sent with 
the official ballot to every member of the 
Association. 

Katherine Mitchell announced that 
the report of the present Revisions Com- 
mittee is an outgrowth of the 1934-1935 
report with the changes and recommen- 
dations made by the previous Executive 
Committee incorporated. 

Revisions Committee Report. Ella M. 
Eck presented the report of the com- 
mittee, copy of which had previously 
been sent to each member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. Each article and sec- 
tion was discussed individually and 
voted upon. 

A lengthy discussion took place regard- 
ing the initiation of the House of Dele- 
gates provided for in this article. Each 
member of the Executive Committee 
gave her approval of such an organiza- 
tion. Katherine Mitchell pointed out 
that such an organization will give the 
state associations a feeling of representa- 
tion which they have never had before. 
The provision in the revised constitution 
does not give this body a great deal of 
responsibility at the present time, but it 
was the feeling that as the state associa- 
tions grow in number and in strength this 
body will function as an important factor 
in the government of the Association. 
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Ella Eck mentioned that the question 
had arisen as to who should be chairman 
of the Finance Committee. She pointed 
out that Mr. Morse, the lawyer, had said 
that the reasons given by earlier Execu- 
tive Committees for having the treasurer 
protected by appointing some other 
member to be chairman of the Finance 
Committee were tenable where the audi- 
tor is chosen by the treasurer, but in this 
organization where the auditor is not 
chosen by the treasurer he recommended 
that the procedure as outlined by the 
Revisions Committee be accepted. 

Budget. Emma Feeney presented for 
discussion and approval the budget pre- 
pared and recommended by the Finance 
Committee. Katherine Mitchell pointed 
out that as the budget was set up it prac- 
tically balanced and that inspection was 
not included in it. She expressed the 
opinion that the year when complete in- 
spection is not made a surplus of at least 
$1,200 should be built up for the follow- 
ing year. 

Emma Feeney read the items and 
figures under income. She pointed out 
that the Finance Committee had raised 
the income on the tentative budget for 
1935-1936 from $28,210.75 to $28,490.20. 
She explained that the amount of dues 
charged off had been reduced $500.00 be- 
cause the resignations and withdrawals 
expected from Canadian members had 
not been as great as was originally 
thought. Placement Bureau income was 
raised $1,000 and as the sale of miscella- 
neous publications had already exceeded 


- the figure on the tentative budget, the 


expected income was raised to $350.00. 
JOURNAL income was increased on the 
basis of advertising contracts already 
received for the year. Convention in- 
come showed the actual amounts received 
this year which were lower than set up on 
the tentative budget. The total figure 
for estimated income was $28,490.20. 
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Advertising and exhibiting were con- 
sidered the best source for increased in- 
come and it was recommended that an 
effort be made to increase the income on 
these items. 

The publicity item of $300.00 for the 
Placement Bureau was discussed. Kath- 
erine Mitchell explained that it had been 
suggested that the Association attempt 
to make its Placement Bureau better 
known by advertising it in other publi- 
cations. 

Emma Feeney read the figures included 
under Business Office expense. The only 
item discussed was salaries. The re- 
vised budget provided for $7,377.00. 
This was reduced to $7,332.00. Emma 
Feeney moved that a salary schedule for 
the regular office staff of $7,278.00 per 
year recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee be accepted as effective March 1, 
1936. The motion was seconded by 
Beula Becker Marble and carried. This 
made the total figure for business office 
expense $11,771.87. 

Under JouRNAL expense only two 
changes were made. The miscellaneous 
item, budgeted at $15.00, was increased 
to $35.00 and the item under “Journal” 
was decreased from $25.00 to $5.00. 
The total expense of $7,195.00 remained 
unchanged. The total figure for esti- 
mated expenditure, as revised, amounted 
to $28,096.16. This left a balance of 
$394.04 over expenses. 

Convention Publicity. Publicity plans 
for the convention were discussed briefly 
and outlined. It was estimated that one 
mailing should be sent to the membership 
before September 1. Kate Daum ex- 
pressed the opinion that a tentative pro- 
gram should be sent to the membership 
and it was decided that this could be 
enclosed with Edith Barber’s letter to the 
members in July. 


The meeting was adjourned at 1:00P.M. 
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The meeting was called to order at 
2:00 p.m., with the same members pres- 
ent as at the morning session. A tenta- 
tive budget was set up for the year 1936— 
1937. 

Association Pamphlet. Katherine 
Mitchell brought up for discussion the 
material which had been compiled by 
Dorothy Lenfest for an Association 
pamphlet. The committee members de- 
cided to read the material and send sug- 
gestions. After all the suggestions are 
received the material will be re-assembled 
and sent to Mary Huddleson for final 
editing. 

Current Literature. Mary Huddleson 
asked the permission of the committee to 
subscribe to various publications which 
are not available to Colleen Cox, assistant 
editor. She explained that Miss Cox has 
done excellent work in her reviews. The 
committee agreed to leave this matter of 
securing the needed publications in the 
hands of the editor. 

Business Office Report. Dorothy Len- 
fest gave a brief report of the work done 
in the business office. She distributed to 
each member an activity report which 
showed the comparison of work accom- 
plished in 1934-1935, the first five months 
of 1934-1935 and the first five months of 
1935-1936. This report was divided 
into three parts: Membership, JouRNAL, 
and Placement Bureau. Dorothy Len- 
fest announced that plans were being 
made to do promotion work in order 
to increase subscriptions. Advertising 
showed an increase over the first five 
months of the previous year and several 
new contracts are already on hand. In 
discussing the Placement Bureau, Miss 
Lenfest stated that she did not think the 
number of placements made was as great 
as it should be in comparison with the 
number of openings received. A com- 
parative report for 1934-1935 and the 
first five months of 1935-1936 showed 
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the total number of stencils which have 
been cut and the number ot sheets of 
paper used for mimeographing and 
dittoing. Mary Huddleson suggested 
this type of report should appear in the 
Association’s reports in order to enlighten 
the members of the Association as to the 
variety and amount of work done in the 
business office, and that more space 
should be allotted for the report of the 
Business Manager than has heretofore 
been used. 

A discussion took place regarding the 
abstracts which appear in the JOURNAL 
and in the bibliographies. Some felt 
that this was a duplication of work. In 
the discussion it was brought out that 
any duplication which occurred was justi- 
fiable as people who buy and use the 
bibliographies use them regularly and 
independently of the JourNAL. In this 
connection Mary Huddleson mentioned 
that the Community Education field was 
not sufficiently represented in the current 
literature section. It was suggested that 
Lillian Storms appoint someone to be 
responsible for reviewing articles in the 
community education field to be for- 
warded to the editor for publication. 

Publicity. Edith Barber reported that 
up to the present time 363 clippings have 
been received. They have come from 
32 states, Canada, and Washington, D. 
C., totaling approximately 186 cities 
and towns. 

Registration Fees. Beula Marble 
moved that the $2.00 registration fee be 
authorized by the Executive Committee 
for the 1935-1936 convention. It was 
carried. Mary Harrington moved that 
the Executive Committee authorize that 
student dietitians in courses approved by 
the American Dietetic Association be 
admitted to the 1935-1936 convention 
free of charge; that college students in 
home economics departments be charged 
a special fee of 50¢ for the whole meeting; 
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and that a 50¢ registration fee be charged 
to people wishing to attend a single 
session. The motion carried. It was 
also decided that the heads of approved 
courses and the heads of college 
departments should be instructed to sub- 
mit the list of students who plan to come 
to the meeting so that the list can be 
checked against when students register. 
The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 


Boston, Massachusetts, October 10 and 
11, 1936. Members present: Katherine 
Mitchell, Lute Troutt, Helen Walsh, 
Beula Becker Marble, Emma Feeney, 
Anna Tracy, Lillian Storms and Mary 
Harrington. Mary Huddleson, Edith 
Barber, and Dorothy Lenfest were pres- 
ent in addition to the committee mem- 
bers. The morning session was called to 
order by the president at 10:30. 

The following reports presented— 
Membership Committee, Affiliation, and 
Organization Book, are published else- 
where in this JOURNAL. 

Organization Book. The recommenda- 
tion was made that the Organization 
Book be set up in two parts (1) constitu- 
tional obligations of each office and (2) a 
brief outline of procedures which previous 
officers found helpful. It was decided 
also to change the name to “Organiza- 
tion and Procedure Book.” 

Budget. The proposed budget recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee was 
presented. The Executive Committee 
recommended that the surplus in the 
Association’s checking account be trans- 
ferred to a reputable savings account for 
investment, with the provision that it be 
invested later in securities or used for 
necessary expansion. 

Journal. The possibility of a monthly 
journal was discussed and it was sug- 
gested that this matter be referred to the 
incoming Executive Committee for fur- 
therstudy. Ifauthorized, it was pointed 
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out that the change to a monthly could 
not be made until the beginning of 
Volume 14, 1937, because of the need for 
revising the advertising and editorial 
routine. 

Luncheon Meeting. At the luncheon 
meeting Dr. Alice Blood presented her 
report of the joint committee of the 
American Dietetic Association and the 
American Home Economics Association 
appraising the quality of student dieti- 
tians’ academic preparation. 


The afternoon session was called to 
order at 2:15 p.m. Dr. Kate Daum was 
present in addition to those at the morn- 
ing session. The following reports were 
presented: Administration Section, Com- 
munity Education Section, and Diet 
Therapy Section. 

Journal Current Comment. The in- 
terests of the four sections were discussed. 
It was recommended that each section 
chairman give the editor a list of ten 
people whom she may approach for cur- 
rent comment articles to be published in 
the JOURNAL, as well as a list of possible 
topics covering the four section interests. 
Any papers written as a result, are to be 
submitted directly to the editor. 


The evening session was called to order 
at 7:45, with the members noted above 
present. The following reports were pre- 
sented: Professional Education Section, 
JouRNAL, and Publicity. 

Courses for Student Dietitians. The 
question of provisionally approving 
training courses for student dietitians 
was discussed. It was recommended 
that the Association discontinue “pro- 
visional approval,” and that new courses 
be not listed until they meet all the 
requirements set up by the Association. 

Membership Committee Recommenda- 
tions. The question of membership 
eligibility of graduates of non-approved 
courses was discussed. The motion was 
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carried that graduates of non-approved 
courses, meeting the academic require- 
ments of the Association, be eligible for 
associate membership upon completion of 
one year’s successful experience in a posi- 
tion of responsibility and eligible for 
active membership upon completion of 
two years’ successful experience in 
positions of responsibility. 

The question of graduates of approved 
courses not meeting the academic re- 
quirements set up in Outline #1 was 
discussed. This discussion resulted in 
the following revision to Outline #1 
under Social Sciences: To include at least 
two of the following courses: Psychology, 
Sociology, Economics. With this change 
in Outline #1, it was voted that gradu- 
ates of approved courses meet the 
academic requirements of Outline #1 in 
order to be eligible for active membership 
in the American Dietetic Association. 

Journal. The editor mentioned hav- 
ing received the revised specifications for 
periodicals, published in 1936. It was 
noted that the Journal has conformed to 
these specifications in general, with one 
exception. The volume number that 
has appeared in Roman since the JOURNAL 
was first published in 1925 will now ap- 
pear in Arabic, beginning with Volume 13. 

The meeting was adjourned at 
12:15 a.m. 


October 11, 1936. The evening meet- 
ing was called to order at 7:30 P.M. The 
same members were present with the 
exception of Edith Barber. 

The announcement was made that in- 
vitations to the national Association to 
hold its Annual Meeting in the following 
cities were received: St. Louis, Richmond, 
and Philadelphia. An invitation was 


also presented from California inviting 
the Association to hold its meeting there 
in 1939, the year of the opening of the 
new bridge. 

Inspection. The Executive Commit- 
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tee unanimously approved the appoint- 
ment of M. Faith McAuley as inspection 
chairman for 1936-1937. Miss Mc- 
Auley’s unique insight into the adminis- 
trative field, her unusual organizing 
ability, and the constructive suggestions 
she will be able to make were the con- 
siderations influencing the Executive 
Committee in selecting her for this im- 
portant post. 

The matter of requests from two 
Canadian training courses for continued 
approval was discussed. Since the staff 
giving these courses continues to retain 
their membership in the American Die- 
tetic Association, it was felt that the 
courtesy of continuing the inclusion of 
these courses on the approved list should 
not be discontinued provided they meet 
the requirements set up by the American 
Dietetic Association. 

The recommendations of the Student 
Course Approval Committee were pre- 
sented. The 48 hospital courses already 
on the approved list were granted con- 
tinued approval; also the 3 non-hospital 
administrative courses. The 2  pro- 
visionally approved courses were granted 
final approval. 

The Executive Committee was in- 
formed of the organization of a new 
administrative course in Texas. 

Report of the Business Manager. The 
report of the business manager was pre- 
sented. The Executive Committee com- 
mented favorably on the report and 
expressed their appreciation of the 
tremendous volume of work carried on 
by the business office. 

Ella M. Eck, chairman of the Revi- 
sions Committee, and Anna E. Boller, 
chairman of Educational Exhibits, en- 
tered the meeting, and presented their 
reports. 

Annual Meeting and Voting Procedure. 
The committee discussed the outline of 
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business for the annual meeting and a 
plan for voting. 

Educational Exhibits. Anna _ Boller 
presented a brief report of the committee 
on Educational Exhibits. She gave a 
short description of the material included 
in the exhibit and reported on the num- 
ber of meetings at which it was shown. 
She presented for consideration the 
recommendations of the Educational 
Exhibit committee for improving the 
material. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:45 
P.M. 


Annual Business Meeting! 


The meeting was called to order 
October 12, 1936 at 2:15 p.m. by Kath- 
erine Mitchell. 

The following reports were read and 
accepted: President, President-Elect and 
Affiliation Chairman, Secretary and 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, Treasurer and Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Chairmen of the 
Administration, Community Education, 
Diet Therapy and Professional Educa- 
tion Sections, the JOURNAL Editor, and 
the Business Manager and Director of 
the Placement Bureau. In addition the 
reports of standing committees were 
read and accepted. 

Following the presentation of the 
report of the Revisions Committee, 
there was lack of agreement in the dis- 
cussion concerning inspection procedure, 
membership requirements and geograph- 
ical representation in membership activi- 
ties. Suggested amendments regarding 
these points were defeated but will be 


1 A condensed summary of points covered 
of general interest only appears here. A 
complete record is on file in the Business 
Office. 
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considered by the 1936-1937 Revisions 
Committee. 

It was voted that the old Constitution 
be repealed and that the new Constitu- 
tion in its entirety as presented by the 
Revisions Committee be accepted. 

The following officers were elected: 
President-Elect, Lenna Cooper; Vice 
President, Mary Harrington; Secretary, 
Ruth Kahn; Treasurer, Sarah Elkin. 
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Of the eight candidates for the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Edith Barber received 
the largest number of votes and becomes 
chairman of the committee. In addition 
to Miss Barber, the following were 
elected as members of this committee: 
Lillian Storms, Martha Alderman, Eliza- 
beth Tuft, and Florence Bateson. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:30 
P.M. 





EDITORIAL 


THE PRESIDENT 


Now that the American Dietetic Association is in its twentieth year 
and approved courses for student dietitian training have been in existence 
for nearly ten years, we come to a happy culmination of the promise 
envisioned when these courses were first planned. Already we have had 
more than one graduate of student dietitian courses attain high office in 
national affairs. This year another, Lute Troutt, becomes the thirteenth 
President of the American Dietetic Association. 

The biblical “prove all things; hold fast that which is good”, comes 
to mind as a terse and fitting summary of Miss Troutt’s personality. 
Conscientiously, with a mind open to changing trends, a sympathetic 
understanding of her coworkers and a keen sense of values, Miss Troutt 
spares no effort to meet her many responsibilities. 

There is another adage that a prophet is without honour in his own 
country. Miss Troutt’s career contradicts this. A graduate of Indiana 
University, sho became a student dietitian and later an assistant in the 
University Hospitals. Except for a year as assistant dietitian at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Miss Troutt has had an unbroken 
record of nearly eighteen years’ successful work in one of the country’s 
important medical centers. The past eight years of this period she has 
served as chief dietitian. She is director of the Department of Dietetics 
in the University Hospitals and assistant professor of home economics 
at Indiana University. 

Miss Troutt has been active in both her state and national professional 
organizations since 1923 when she attended her first Annual Meeting of 
the American Dietetic Association. She is a past-president of the 
Indiana Dietetic Association and formerly chairman of its Professional 
Education Section. She served as chairman of the Diet Therapy Section, 
later as vice-president of the national Association, prior to her accession 
to the office of president-elect and chairman of affiliation in 1935. She is 
an advisor to the Council of Social Agencies and has contributed papers 
to this JouRNAL. The Association continues to be fortunate in having 
selected as its executive officer a young woman possessed of distinc- 
tive administrative ability, loyalty to her profession and fineness of 
character. 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF BLOOD SUGAR 


The varying levels of blood sugar, from the bacteriological, physio- 
logical and clinical aspects, have a particular significance in relation to 
diabetes mellitus. Fundamental questions raised at a symposium! in 
connection with this phase of metabolism included the following: 


1. How does the level of the blood sugar, apart from glycosuria and acidosis, 
affect the human organism? 

2. Does a high blood sugar level favor bacterial growth and the occurrence of 
infectious diseases? 

3. Is a high blood sugar level responsible for the development of the vascular 
changes commonly found in diabetes? 

4. What effect does a high blood sugar level have upon the nutrition of the 
tissues, such as the heart muscle? 


In a discussion presenting the bacteriological viewpoint, Jones was 
inclined to minimize the effect of a hyperglycemia as a causative or 
resistance factor in infections commonly associated with diabetes mellitus. 

Himwich reviewed evidence from experimental studies of diabetes 
which tended to emphasize the beneficial effects of a high blood sugar 
level as an aid to the utilization of carbohydrate unless this was accom- 
panied by a definite glycosuria. The importance of a glycosuria as a 
measure of control was supported by a review of the effects of a glycosuria 
on decreasing body water content. 

Tolstoi maintained that a knowledge of the level of the blood sugar 
was essential in the clinical diagnosis of diabetes mellitus and of great 
value in the treatment of the young individual in whom the disease was 
more severe. Hyperglycemia without glycosuria was not considered 
deleterious, and evidence was offered tending to prove it desirable. 

The consensus was that the fundamental principles of a normal state 
of nutrition needed further emphasis. The susceptibility of the diabetic 
patient to infections is largely dependent upon the diabetic’s nutri- 
tional state. 

In this evolutionary process in the treatment of diabetes mellitus, two 
principles remain unchanged—control of glycosuria and polyuria. How- 
ever, greater recognition has been given to the importance of maintaining 
neither undernutrition nor overnutrition, but a normal state of nutrition. 
Carbohydrate as a stimulus to glucose metabolism, and the use of new 
types of insulin are new experimental methods which must also be 
considered. 


1 Presented at the Annual Graduate Fortnight, New York Academy of Medicine and 
reported in the Bulletin of the Academy, May 1936. 
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THe Dirtary DEPARTMENT—AN ASSET OR A LIABILITY?! 


If a hospital superintendent asks ten hospital patients their opinions 
on the service, eight of the replies will concern food, particularly if the 
food has impressed them. If an outside observer asks ten hospital 
patients the same question, eight replies will still be concerned with food 
—if it warrants criticism. In other words, much of the favor or disfavor 
directed toward hospitals is concerned with food. 

What is the proper approach in evaluating institutional food service? 
This depends on the point of view of the person called upon to make the 
evaluation. Ifthe criteria used are wholly in the interests of mass data— 
cost, servings, or waste—the result will be somewhat different from that 
involving patients’ reactions. Patients think in terms of individual 
attention and service, according to the type or class of hospital accom- 
modation. ‘The physician’s interest, of course, is his patient. His con- 
cern is with the patient’s nutrition in relation to therapeutics. To the 
special nurse the patient’s tray may offer simply one opportunity for 
her to express her individuality. As for the administration, definite 
objective criteria have been established to measure dietary effectiveness. 
The following points particularly are taken into consideration: (1) effi- 
cient purchase and preparation of food; (2) dispatch in getting cooked 
food to the patient; (3) continuous satisfaction of patients and staff; 
(4) attractive food service; (5) maintenance of nutritional standards; 
(6) cost per meal and ratio of overhead to raw food cost; (7) control of 
waste and comparison of waste with accepted standards; (8) instructions 
as to size of portions and general principles of food management and 
service; and (9) continuous training and checking of the above principles, 
not only in the kitchen, but on the floors and wards. 

The special diet department, set up in accordance with the size of the 
institution, can provide a valuable link between the physician and 
dietitian in the preparation of difficult diets for patients of different 
nationalities, occupations, and habits. The dietitian can also render 
invaluable service in the out-patient department to mothers, diabetics, 
and others, and to those on relief or who live on a reduced income. 

Heretofore, ninety per cent of the hospital literature covering the 
dietary department was on physical layouts, equipment, food service, 
the advantages of cafeteria service, and so on. Then came the era of 
job analyses, time and cost studies. Now there should be a greater 

1 Based on a paper read before the meeting of the New Jersey State Dietetic Associa- 


tion, Atlantic City, June 6, 1936, by Edgar C. Hayhow, Superintendent, Paterson General 
Hospital, N. J. 
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tendency to individual research. Consumption charts, individual reac- 
tions to certain foods, and detailed cost accounting studies should merit 
attention. Any hospital serving 1000 meals a day could easily pay for 
the services of an additional employee competent to effect these studies 
in food service and control as well as pay for an expert to make periodic 
studies of management and performance. 

Rather than concentrating chiefly on mass production, hospitals should 
plan meals to cater to the individual. All private patients are gratified 
when the dietitian asks for their personal preferences. Service of this 
kind costs little and builds the hospital’s reputation. Food cost con- 
stitutes thirty per cent of the hospital budget; a dollar expended here 
and there for patients receiving the better accommodations is usually 
money well expended. We know also that institution food is apt to be 
unnecessarily stereotyped. What would happen if ice cream were served 
on Saturday and pie on Monday? 

It is possible to build up a hospital’s dietary reputation just as restau- 
rants and hotels do. This is the dietitian’s problem and if she knows 
the solution, hospital superintendents will codperate in carrying out her 
ideas. Sufficient personnel, properly trained, is necessary if the service 
is to be of good quality. The dietitian who calls the deficiencies of her 
department to the attention of the administrator without resultant action 
on his part, ceases to be responsible if the service continues to be poor. 
If the dietitian endeavours to think constructively and is able to suggest 
new ways of improving the service, she will identify herself more and 
more closely with her institution. 

To sum up, the only thing we do in life consistently three times a day 
is eat. Over a normal life span of sixty years this approximates 65,700 
meals. To provide pleasing variety in this endless sequence of meals 
is a big job but one which is the dietitian’s responsibility. She should 
ever strive to make the food and food service a real asset to the hospital. 


EFFECT OF NERVOUS INFLUENCES ON DIGESTION! 


The intensity and complexity of present day life is resulting in such an 
array of nervous disorders that it is necessary for all scientific groups con- 
cerned with the general health of the human race, to recognize that any 
illness resulting from a disturbance of the emotions is a disease entity and 
must be recognized as such. Digestive disturbances result from nervous 


1 Abstract of paper by Ernest F. Wahl, M.D., presented to the Florida State Dietetic 
Association, March 21, 1936. 
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influences, and the same etiological factors may produce disturbances of 
the heart or other organs. 

The thoracic and abdominal viscera are in part, and in most instances 
entirely under the control of the autonomic nervous system. This divi- 
sion of the nervous system is made up of inhibitor and accelerator 
factors which normally are in a delicate state of equilibrium without 
involving the conscious mind. However, the autonomic nervous system 
is very susceptible to psychic influence and any condition which lowers 
the nervous reserve may bring into the field of consciousness the action 
of organs previously unnoticed or focus the attention on any part of the 
body. 

Factors other than the physical are involved in the process of normal 
digestion and nutrition. Psychic disturbances not only may lead to the 
ingestion of a bizarre diet but may alter the amount of digestive secre- 
tions necessary to break down the food into forms that can be absorbed, 
or so alter the motility of the tract that the food may lie in one part for 
hours or pass through so rapidly that little absorption occurs. 

Certain behavior or mental traits tend to occur in families. A nervous 
child is often accompanied to the physician by a more nervous mother 
or grandmother. 

The instincts of self-preservation and procreation represent the two 
main factors in biologic life and any threat to the former will call forth 
a conscious or subconscious defense mechanism. ‘The part played by 
parents, for example, in the production of nervous disorders is of great 
importance and one of the most difficult to control. A mother may feel 
that she should continue to run her son’s household although he has been 
married twenty-five years, while his wife feels that she should have 
control of herown home. The result is a chronic invalidism on the part 
of the wife, another manifestation of the instinct of self-preservation. 
Another mother of seventy years, who lives with her married daughter, 
frequently accuses her daughter of not loving her and goes to bed for a 
week. ‘This performance invariably results in a digestive upset for the 
daughter, characterized by nausea, vomiting, and abdominal pain. 

Social conflict or disharmony between the individual and his or her 
environment is the precipitating factor in many neuroses. Wahl has 
personally observed many instances among college and university stu- 
dents where digestive disturbances could be traced directly to this 
factor. Perhaps the most common single cause is the divorce of parents 
and the attempt of the child to distribute his love and loyalty to each 
member. Among other students fortunate in having a normal family 
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life, this victim of social conflict soon feels like an outcast, develops an 
inferiority complex, and sooner or later some visceral manifestation of 
an imbalanced autonomic nervous system. 

Fear, an emotion closely related to the instinct of self-preservation, 
plays a dominant réle in the lives of most people. The effect of fear 
may be constructive or destructive, depending on the degree of emotion 
and the hereditary background of the individual. Some men may 
achieve great success because of the fear of not leaving their families 
adequately provided for, while on the other hand some will be wholly 
incapacitated by their fears. 

Other important etiological factors of a nervous digestive system are 
anger, mental and physical fatigue, and the enforced idleness of a 
previously busy individual. During the past six years, physicians have 
seen great numbers of patients with digestive disturbances precipitated 
by idleness either through failure of their business or fear to start any 
large enterprise. These individuals either never knew how to relax or 
play or cannot learn. In time, the attention previously directed to their 
work is directed to their bodies and some type of neurosis develops. 

Gastro-intestinal neurosis may resemble any organic disease of the 
digestive system such as peptic ulcer, gall-bladder disease, appendicitis 
or colitis but, as a rule, the symptoms are vague, the pain less acute, 
and lacking the radiation commonly seen in organic disease. Anorexia 
and nervous vomiting are very frequently encountered. This type of 
patient will state that he eats until he is full when as a matter of fact 
he has simply a “full” sensation in the epigastrium and is actually on a 
starvation diet. Occasionally the opposite is encountered in individuals 
whose stomachs empty very rapidly, and who are ravenously hungry an 
hour after eating a large meal. Heartburn or pyrosis is a common 
functional disorder of the stomach, probably being brought about by 
both a secretory and motor dysfunction of the organ. Belching and air 
swallowing (aerophagia) are usually nervous symptoms and occur almost 
entirely in women. Mild abdominal cramps are very commonly encoun- 
tered in the thin, nervous individual with ptosis of the stomach and 
intestines. It is rarely that a patient of this type has not had the 
appendix and in many instances, the gall-bladder, needlessly removed. 

When an obviously nervous, unstable individual presents himself with 
digestive symptoms, the physician may be tempted to tell him it is 
simply nervousness and to forget it. Such advice would be most un- 
fortunate because a nervous person can have any organic disease. There- 
fore more than the usual amount of time should be given to the study of 
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a nervous patient, and the possibility of any organic disease thoroughly 
investigated. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


A CHILDREN’S FREE CLINIC 


In Oklahoma many cities have occasional pre-school eye, tonsil or 
dental clinics, but only Oklahoma City and Tulsa have year-round free 
clinics. Everyone felt that a permanent free clinic for our town was an 
excellent idea, but no funds were available for the purpose. 

As chief dietitian of one of the largest state institutions, the Soldiers’ 
Tubercular Sanatorium and its affiliated Children’s Hospital, I have 
much opportunity to observe children and see the need for clinical 
work. The Children’s Hospital is exclusively for veterans’ children who 
have childhood tuberculosis. Almost every child admitted to the hos- 
pital has defects that might have been remedied earlier if the child had 
had regular physical examinations. Most of the mothers questioned 
displayed little knowledge of the principles of childhood nutrition. 
Again it seemed that a clinic would be the most far-reaching method of 
teaching mothers what to feed their children, as well as offering an 
opportunity to give children physical examinations. 

The superintendent of the Soldiers’ Sanatorium, Dr. F. E. Sadler, was 
interested in the proposed clinic from the first and has been of great assist- 
ance. We discussed it with the president of the Health Association, who 
was most enthusiastic. We planned to have the clinic similar to those 
in Chicago, except whereas their nurses, nutritionists and social workers 
are paid, everyone connected with our project, including the doctors, 
would have to donate their services. We planned to hold the clinic 
each Thursday afternoon and to ask each of the nine local doctors, in 
turn, to preside. Each of the two local dentists were to come every 
other week. Originally we expected to ask all the nurses of the com- 
munity to assist but the school board gave us the services of the school 
nurse each Thursday. She proved invaluable as she knew almost every 
child in town. 

After enlisting the aid of the Health Association, I spoke before the 
Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce, the district 
nurses’ meeting, and the three parent-teachers’ organizations, all of whom 
agreed to support the clinic. We did not, however, ask anyone for money 
because we believed we could promote the clinic without financial assist- 
ance for a time. So far it has not been necessary to ask for money. 
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Never having made a public speech in my life, I wrote and memorized 
one in which I explained how the free children’s clinics were conducted 
in the slums of Chicago and how we hoped to organize ours. In my talk 
I mentioned points made by Dr. James McLester in his address, ‘“‘Nutri- 
tion and the Future of Man,” and explained how better nutrition could 
improve the human race. 

Soon after the plan had been presented to the civic clubs, we called 
a meeting of all the doctors, nurses and dentists of the county to meet 
with the Health Association and discuss the final plans. The chief ques- 
tion that arose was what to do with children who upon examination 
seemed to need medical care which the clinic could not provide. We 
could only suggest that the county commissioners be asked to pay for 
further medical treatment if the parents were too poor to do so. It 
developed, however, that the doctors and dentists, with their usual 
generosity, volunteered to do a great deal of follow-up work. X-ray and 
fluoroscopic work for all doubtful cases has been done in the sanatorium. 

We opened our first clinic with high hopes. An ideal building, located 
in the center of town, was donated by one of the leading merchants. The 
large front room is used for a waiting room. A Parent-Teachers Club 
member registers and weighs each child. The child is then passed on to 
the nurse who takes family history and questions the mother regarding 
the child’s habits. The smaller back room is used by the doctor and 
dentist. When these examinations are completed, the child and his 
mother are brought to me for discussion of his nutritional needs and in 
order to explain why the doctor and dentist have suggested certain foods. 
Each mother is given a mimeographed copy of general diet instructions 
entitled ‘‘General Rules for Feeding From Birth to One Year” and 
“General Rules for Feeding From One to Six Years,”’ including sample 
menus. The mimeographing was donated by the high school com- 
mercial department. 

The clinic is held on Thursday afternoons. The high school lends 
scales, the second-hand furniture store lends tables, and a hardware 
company supplies folding chairs. 

The personnel of each clinic includes a doctor, a dentist who is in 
attendance every other Thursday, the school nurse who takes histories 
and assists the doctor, a Parent-Teachers Club mother who registers, 
weighs and measures the children, and myself. Two young women 
members of the National Youth Administration assist in many ways, 
and are paid a small amount for their services by their organization 

Lung and heart specialists, attached to the sanatorium, give the chil- 
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dren further examinations, and the technician does urine and blood 
analyses for clinic children. A charge of two dollars is made for x-rays 
but the other work is free. 

During the first two months, 113 children were examined, or an average 
of 56 a month. The most common ailments consisted of heart cases, 
dental caries, diseased tonsils and malnutrition. The latter was so com- 
monly found that we decided to furnish milk to the neediest children. 
After talking the problem over with the county demonstration agent, 
he in turn talked to the farm women in the country who agreed to donate 
all the milk they could but there was no way to get the milk to town 
every day. Fortunately, Swift and Company has a local ice cream plant 
and the manager said that if the rural people would label the milk, ‘“‘For 
Clinic,” he would have his milk route men bring it in. This company 
also donated between twenty and thirty gallons of skim milk daily, which 
is added to the whole milk from the country. We next had to find a 
place to keep the milk cold and a method of distributing it. At this 
point I called upon the manager of the ice service company who agreed 
not only to keep the milk but to have one of his employees on duty every 
morning between seven and nine o’clock to give it to the needy families 
who had signed for it at the clinic. We make an effort to give each child 
one quart daily. Some of the children receiving free milk gained as much 
as six pounds during the first two months that milk was distributed. 

The past summer, two of the local doctors planned to do any tonsil- 
lectomy for clinic children, free of charge, and the State Board of Health 
has promised to send two of their nurses for two days. In the fall we 
hope to furnish cod liver oil for our patients. 

We feel that we have made a good beginning. Neither lack of funds 
nor codperation has seemed to hamper us. The whole town has reacted 
favorably and everyone who has been asked to do anything for the 
clinic has done so gladly. Several neighboring towns have eagerly 
watched the progress of the clinic and asked our help in organizing similar 
ones. Everyone is anxious to help unfortunate children and in order to 
secure their assistance, need only to be told how they can do their 
share.—Eva Gr1Bson, Dietitian, Soldiers Tubercular Sanatorium, Sulphur, 
Oklahoma. 


THE VALUE OF FIELD TRIPS 


The value of field trips varies greatly with the individual. There 
are those who look but do not see, while others retain a clear impression 
of that which is observed. These trips, nevertheless, present a valuable 
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opportunity to develop the power of observation which should be char- 
acteristic of a good dietitian. 

It is quite obvious that field trips enlarge one’s experience since 
organizations vary so widely. Student dietitians need to have a larger 
outlook and many enter their training period with little or no previous 
institutional experience. It is fortunate if one develops a feeling of 
satisfaction and pride in one’s own training course, since loyalty is essen- 
tial to good work and pleasure in one’s work. But a smug complacency 
is a growth-stunting attribute which closes the mind to new ideas. 
Herein lies the value of field trips. In visiting other hospitals, one sees 
various types of organization within the dietary department; differences 
in the service to the patients, staff and employees, how other hospitals 
plan their menus, also new equipment and last but by no means least, 
student activities in other hospitals. Besides these larger phases of the 
department, many other potentially valuable facts may be gathered. 

After visiting other departments, a student is in a much better position 
to judge the value of her own organization. The good and the bad 
points are more apparent, and it is possible to stand aside and take an 
unbiased view. Certainly the student is in a much better position to 
make constructive criticisms. 

To profit from field trips, it is well to visit organizations allied to but 
quite distinct from the one with which you are connected. For student 
dietitians in hospitals, visits to the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union in Boston and the Boston Dispensary will be both interesting and 
valuable. The Union trains students for commercial dietetics; the Dis- 
pensary, for clinical nutrition work. Even if not particularly interested 
in these fields, it seems practically impossible to leave these organizations 
without benefiting from the atmosphere of enthusiasm, activity and 
personal interest in people, so characteristic of them. Most certainly 
you will carry away a greater understanding of the training for com- 
mercial and clinical dietetics, and a wider and clearer view of the field 
of dietetics. 

If unfamiliar with Jewish food customs, a visit to a Jewish hospital 
with its kosher kitchen will be a useful experience, since the knowledge 
and appreciation of what these customs involve have wide application. 

A visit to a large market or hotel is decidedly worth-while. Here one 
gains an idea of a food service, primarily commercial. Here the emphasis 
is on selling, whereas in the hospital or clinic the emphasis is on service. 

In conclusion, field trips offer excellent material for discussion. This 
material may be obtained by several students taking different trips and 
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then comparing notes, a method that has proved interesting as well as 
educational to our group.—MARGARET E. MARSHALL, Student Dietitian, 
Strong Memorial Hospital, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE KEY TO THE FUTURE 


Every college graduate in institutional management who enters a 
student training course for a year has definite ideas about what she 
expects from the course. First, she hopes to get actual practice in 
management and to become acquainted with the problems in the new 
situation differing from those she has encountered in her preliminary 
training. Second, she hopes to be able to apply textbook theories to 
personnel problems and to establish pleasant relations with her as- 
sociates. 

Underlying all other expectations, whether she realizes it or not, is 
the hope that during the year she may find herself so that she may know 
just what specific work she wants, whether it be school lunchroom 
management, therapeutic dietetics, or tearoom management. The 
opportunity actually to do the work will prove whether she wants to 
continue in a given field, and as the routine of some new department 
becomes familiar to her, she will realize that this is the work she wants. 

This awakening may be due entirely to the fact that the student has 
never had an opportunity before to do the particular work. Sometimes 
it is the efficiency of a system which appeals to her. Again it may be 
the director. If the director is anxious to help the student and assist 
her in becoming acquainted with the department, this may be all that is 
needed to make the student aware of the kind of work in which she would 
like to specialize. The director may also influence the student by the 
attitude which she herself has toward her position. If she is happy and 
seems to enjoy doing her work, those associated with her will reflect her 
zest and enthusiasm.—EDNA C. MESSINGER, State College of Washington, 
1935, Student Dietitian, W. E. and I. U., Boston, 1935-36. 
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A Diabetic Manual.” By Edward L. Bortz, 
M.D. Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Com- 
pany, 1936, pp. 222. 

In this latest addition to the available dia- 
betic manuals, the author has not attempted 
to cover the field himself but has called upon 
specialists to write certain sections, namely: 
diabetic surgery, dental care, juvenile dia- 
betes, care of the feet, and diet and diet 
therapy. The last subject, covering more 
than 60 of the book’s 200 pages, has been 
handled in a capable manner by Sister Maude 
Behrman, dietitian in chief of the Lankenau 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Sister Behrman ap- 
proaches her problem in a logical manner 
through outlining a plan fora diet survey, a 
chart for the patient’s diet history, and a 
discussion of the essentials of an adequate 
diet. She continues with a brief discussion 
of the more common complications in dia- 
betes and the means of correcting these 
through the diet. She includes tables of 
equivalents and groups a number of foods 
into tables, each food representing 3, 6, 9, 
She 


12, and so on, grams of carbohydrate. 
stresses the use of household measurements 
and outlines sample diets for the “mild”, 
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“moderate”, ‘‘severe”, “low fat’’, “low calo- 
rie’, “low protein”, “low residue’, “high 
calorie”, and “soft” diabetic diets. Recipes, 
a chapter on cost of food, calorie value, acid- 
base balance, cholesterol value, minerals, 
vitamins and composition of alcoholic bever- 
ages are included. 

While much of the book will be under- 
standable to the intelligent, well educated 
diabetic, on the whole it is more suited to the 
technically trained mind of the doctor and 
dietitian. Certainly nothing seems to have 
been omitted concerning the whole subject 
of up-to-date diabetic management. 


Food, Fitness and Figure. By Jacob Buck- 
stein, M.D. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 1936, pp. 252. Price $2.00. 

Here is a book that the intelligent adult 
can understand. The author is to be com- 
mended for his interesting approach, his 
lucid assembling of scientific facts, and his 


historical presentation of the highlights of 
nutritional history. Dr. Buckstein’s fasci- 
nating and graphic presentation of the use 
of food in the human mechanism makes his 
subject not only understandable but alive. 
Similarly, with force, conviction and accu- 
racy he discusses the more important indi- 
vidual foods in the dietary: milk, cheese, 
butter, cereals, vegetables, etc. His chapter 
on animal foods, specifically meat and eggs, 
is commended for its unbiased statement of 
fact. 

After a discussion of current and recur- 
rent diet fads, the author outlines “14 day” 
diets to reduce or gain weight and concludes 
with a useful appendix of tabular infor- 
mation. 

We agree with Harlow Brooks’ introduc- 
tory statement: ‘‘Above all in value are the 
truth and scientific accuracy of all the state- 
ments made”. This is doubly insured by 
Dr. Du Bois’ review of the galley proofs. 
This, along with the author’s ability both as 
a scientist and a raconteur, puts this book in 
the “must have” list of new books. 


The School Cateferia. By Mary de Garmo 
Bryan. New York: F. S. Crofts & Com- 
pany. 1936, pp. 720. Price $3.50. 
Every page of the book is filled with stimu- 

lating factual data presented with a skill, 

unexpectedness of treatment and a scholarly 
interpretation that proves Mrs. Bryan an 
authority of note in the science of manage- 
ment. Her able application of the principles 
of scientific management to the field of the 
school cafeteria offers one of the most notable 
contributions to the literature, designed to 
promote better health of all children, pub- 
lished since that first eventful White House 

Conference on Child Health cailed by Mr. 

Hoover in 1929. 

The chronological presentation of the sub- 
ject matter, beginning with the development 
and growth of the school cafeteria during the 
past 150 years, is given an international 
flavor and importance in the treatment of 
historical highlights. One’s imagination is 
caught at the beginning and held to the very 
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end of the book. The material gives con- 
stant evidence of the most painstaking re- 
search and compilation of facts. This, in 
turn, inspires confidence in the accuracy of 
its contents and lends significant weight to 
the vision of the author as she points the 
way to a perfected management of smoothly 
functioning school cafeterias of the future, 
operated by graduate dietitians. 

In the hands of informed and conscientious 
boards of education, free from political pres- 
sure, Mrs. Bryan’s book will prove a constant 
challenge and a veritable gold mine of in- 
formation since it shows why their office 
obligates them to secure a well operated 
school cafeteria with professionally trained 
personnel, at the same time pointing out how 
it can be obtained. The chapter on “Types 
of Management” alone should have an imme- 
diate influence toward better management 
set-up in school systems throughout the 
country. 

The chapters on “Policies of Financial 
Management” and “Records for Control” 
are sound and strike at the roots of the two 
most prevalent weaknesses in the rank and 
file of school cafeterias. The dietitian or 
cafeteria manager will welcome the evidence 
these chapters provide in her stand to prove 
the fallacy of attempting “to operate the 
cafeteria exactly at cost due to fluctuation 
in purchase prices of foods, and changes in 
other operating expenses”. 

The information in “Purchasing of Food” 
will prove invaluable to the buyer. This 
chapter is supplemented by an extensive 
appendix of food specifications made con- 
venient for quick reference by an index pre- 
pared in pamphlet form. 

The challenge for the dietitian lies in “the 
alarming extent of malnutrition and under- 
nutrition among school children throughout 
the country”. The author contends that 
most of the conditions back of this prevalence 
of malnutrition among school children lie 
at the door of the school cafeteria because of 
poor menu planning and the failure of the 
cafeteria director to stimulate health educa- 
tion as effectively as she secures a smooth- 
running cafeteria, operating neither with un- 
due profit nor loss. The problem might prove 
discouraging if directors were not given tools 
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in the chapter on “Menus” to noelp them 
prevent any condition of undernutrition 
in their own student body. 

The rural school problem is treated with 
sympathy and understanding. Even legis- 
lation relating to school lunches has been 
included. 

From a scientific management standpoint 
it is well-nigh impossible to select any por- 
tion of the book that is most important since 
every element of the presentation is so essen- 
tial to an efficiently operated cafeteria pro- 
viding well balanced meals and sound health 
education for the children and staff—Qu1n- 
DARA OLIVER DopcE, Associate Professor, 
Institutional Management, Simmons College, 
Boston. 


Everyday Nutrition. By E. Neige Todhun- 
ter, M.H.Sc., Ph.D. London: Whit- 
combe & Tombs Limited, 1936, pp. 128. 
Price 2s. 6d. 

Here is another compact handbook also 
understandable to the intelligent layman, 
written by one well equipped to present 
facts. Dr. Todhunter, a student of Sherman 
and a contributor to this JouRNAL, needs 
no introduction to dietitians. Her chapter 
headings range from energy-givers, body- 
builders, and body-regulators, to her aptly 
titled “Cookery: Art, Science, Adventure”. 
Within small space and for a modest price 
we have a compendium on the why and how 
of nutrition. 


Camp Nutrition. By Victoria Kloss Ball. 
Cleveland: Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land, 1936, pp. 180. Paper, $1.00. 

The author wisely bespoke the assistance 
of a number of dietitians well experienced in 
the subject, as well as directors of camps, 
in the preparation of her study. Data 
included are: recipes with amounts for serv- 
ing 50; suggested camp menus for two weeks; 
dietary records; equipment set-ups; kitchen 
organization; vegetable cookery; camp food 
sanitation; a useful bibliography and an 
index. 


Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy. The 
International Labor Organization: 1936. 
For sale by the World Peace Foundation, 
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8 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. Price, cloth, 

$2.50; paper $1.50. 

A comprehensive treatise attempting to 
find the answer to the paradox arising from 
the recent depression—poverty amidst plenty 
—is the keynote of this book. The two de- 
velopments of nutritive science and produc- 
tive technology present a challenge to modern 
society. “May not the application of the 
new scientific knowledge of nutrition to the 
promotion of health supply a principle of 
social policy which would help to reorient in 
the proper direction our economic activities?” 

Because workers’ families with low incomes 
find the protective foods too expensive “the 
question of income is thus at the root of the 
nutrition problem”. Chapter headings in- 
clude: ‘What the Worker Eats”, accom- 
panied by detailed charts on national dif- 
ferences in workers’ food consumption; 
“Agricultural Production and Food Con- 
sumption” with charts on quantities of indi- 
vidual foodstuffs concerned with variations 
according to family income; ‘“Social-Eco- 
nomic-Legislative Aspects of Nutrition’’; and 
“The Agencies, Methods and Problems of 
Policy to Improve Nutrition”. 

The reader will find a note of optimism in: 
“Tt is not so long ago that all attempts at 
giving people the benefits of hygienic studies 
and of developing programmes of public 
health were decried as interference with 
personal liberty. ... The teachings and pre- 
cepts of the hygienists and of the public 
health services are now gladly accepted”. 
Except in isolated instances there have been 
few attempts to attack the problem of social 
legislation concerned with nutrition. The 
report presents both sides of the argument 
for state intervention and control of nutri- 
tion. Finally, the wider aspects of national 
and international action are summarized: 
“All institutions today, political, economic, 
charitable and religious, are directly or indi- 
rectly interested in the building up of a 
healthy human race.” We see the beginning 
of a “new crusade for a general nutrition 
policy not only in times of depression but as 
an element of national policy akin to and ona 
par with education, housing and similar 
public policies’—ANNA P. K. STAPLER, 
6206 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia. 
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The Problem of Nutrition, Vol. 1, Interim 
Report of the Mixed Committee of the 
Problem of Nutrition, League of Nations. 
Price 50 cents, paper. Vol. 2, Report on 
the Physiological Bases of Nutrition, by 
the Technical Commission of the Health 
Committee, League of Nations. Price 
15 cents, paper. For sale by the World 
Peace Foundation, 8 W. 40 St., N. Y. C. 
The interim report, as its title indicates, 

presents a résumé of the problem of nutrition 

in all phases. Among the preliminary recom- 
mendations made are that governments 
should (1) encourage and support the scien- 
tific study of nutrition with a view to ascer- 
tain the optimum nutrition for each country; 
(2) conduct a vigorous policy of education on 
popular nutrition for the instruction of the 
general public; (3) consider what steps 
should be taken to meet the nutritional needs 
of adults unemployed, of low income, or in 
distress; (4) support the health organization 
of the League; (5) facilitate and promote 
international coéperation in education and 
the exchange of information; (6) codrdinate 
the work done by different authorities that 
affects the nutrition of the people; and 

(7) assist the International Institute of Agri- 

culture in collecting supply, consumption and 

price information. 

Vol. 2 emphasizes the fact that the problem 
of nutrition today is that of harmonizing eco- 
nomic (agricultural, industrial and commer- 
cial) and public health development. The 
commission lays special stress upon the opti- 
mum diet as the standard for maternity and 
growth. Among the _ several problems 
recommended for further study are (1) assess- 
ment of the nutritional state of children; 
(2) nutritive food requirements during the 
first year of life; (3) the relative nutritive 
value of the different cereals according to 
the degree of milling; (4) the extent to which 
the increasing consumption of sugar is detri- 
mental to health; and (5) the optimum 
amounts of milk required at different ages.— 
ANP 8; 


The Alice Bradley Menu-Cook-Book. By 
the Principal of Miss Farmer’s School of 
Cookery, Inc. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936, pp. 253. Price $1.50. 
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This unusual, new cook-book, including 
menus, marketing lists and recipes for the 
months of October, November and Decem- 
ber, is the first of a series of four volumes, 
each containing menus suited to the season. 
Recipes and marketing lists are included 
showing what and how much to buy for the 
family of three to five. The dietitian will 
welcome the many new menu suggestions 
and interesting recipes. A comprehensive 
index, enabling the reader to locate any 
recipe, regardless of its position in the month’s 
menus, is included. 


Good Cooking. 2d. edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Marjorie Heseltine and Ula 
M. Dow. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1936, pp. 561. 
Price $2.50. 

With the first appearance of this book it 
was generally considered to be the most 
comprehensive, up-to-date and practical 
cookbook then available. The second edi- 
tion re-affirms this opinion. The many new 
food products, the repeal of the eighteenth 
Amendment, new recipes and service sug- 
gestions, and regional specialties have been 
kept in mind in the making of the revisions. 
Further additions on home-canned foods, 
preserves, jellies and pickles make this edi- 
tion indispensable to those concerned with the 
feeding of small or large groups. 


Diets to Fit the Family Income. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Bureau of Home Economics, 
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U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1936, pp. 38, 

paper. 

Ever since the publication several years 
ago of Dr. Hazel Stiebeling’s diet plans at 
four cost levels, there has been a constant de- 
mand for a popular treatment of this subject. 
With Dr. Stiebeling’s codperation, Mrs. 
Rowena Schmidt Carpenter has written such 
a bulletin, in which she says: ‘Family diets 
may vary considerably in cost and still be 
satisfactory for good nutrition. The family 
with a generous income is more likely to get 
a wholesome variety through the free choices 
it can make, but even in this case intelligent 
selection makes for a better diet than choos- 
ingatrandom.” The bulletin discusses food 
selection and suggests weekly market orders 
and menus typical of the plans for a liberal 
diet, an adequate diet at moderate cost, an 
adequate diet at minimum cost, and a re- 
stricted diet for emergency use. 


Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, 1936, pp. 37, price 5 cents. 

In this latest revision the Department 
again takes an unequivocal stand on the 
processing of nonacid vegetables and meats 
under steam pressure, at temperatures of 
240° and 250°F. The directions for chicken 
and meats, based on recent laboratory work, 
are appearing for the first time in this 
bulletin. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


American Journal of Digestive Diseases 
and Nutrition 


Vol. 3, August, 1936 


*Studies in absorption of undigested proteins in 
human beings. I. Gray and M. Walzer.—p. 403. 

*The control of gastric acidity in peptic ulcer by 
alkalinized powdered whole milk tablets. P. H. 
Wosika.—p. 419. 


Vol. 3, September, 1936 


* The relation of gastric activity to the erythrocyte 
content of the blood. F. L. Apperly.—p. 466. 

* The intestinal rate, normal nutrition, and health. 
F. L. Burnett.—p. 469. 


ABSORPTION OF UNALTERED PROTEIN. The 
degree of gastric acidity directly influences 
the rapidity with which unaltered protein 
is absorbed following its oral administration. 
In patients with hyperacidity the absorption 
of unaltered protein is definitely retarded. 
In the presence of hypoacidity the absorption 
is accelerated. 


ConTroL oF Gastric Acipity. Tablets 
composed of powdered whole milk (12.5 gm.), 
sodium bicarbonate (0.6 gm.), and calcium 
carbonate (2.0 gm.) were slightly more effec- 
tive in 26 male patients with peptic ulcer 
than the routine Sippy procedure, as regards 
the neutralization of the gastric acidity. 


ERYTHROCYIE CONTENT OF BLOOD. Free 
acid disappears from the stomach when, as 
a result of recent or chronic hemorrhage, the 
red cell content of the blood falls below a 
certain critical level. This level is, on the 
average, one-third to two-thirds the normal 
in man. When severe hemorrhagic anemia 
is associated with peptic ulcer or some other 
gastric condition, acidity values are higher 
than those with a corresponding degree of 
anemia without gastric abnormality. 


INTESTINAL RATE, NORMAL NUTRITION AND 
HEALTH. Health has been a vague and 
variable condition of the human body, but 
its maintenance and restoration have been 
more assured of late. Eating too fast and 
too much or irregularly, disproportioned 


meals or frequent use of laxatives are not 
conducive to normal nutrition and health. 
These erroneous ways of eating provoke 
a previously unrecognized kind of intestinal 
indigestion, malnutrition and disease. This 
is because the food consumed does not com- 
plete its cycle of digestion and absorption, 
and nourishment goes through instead of 
into the body. 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 


Vol. 52, August, 1936 


* A pectin-agar preparation for treatment of diarrhea 
of infants. M. Winters and C. A. Tompkins.— 
p. 259. 


Pectin-AGAR FOR DIARRHEA. A pectin, 
agar-agar and dextrin-maltose preparation is 
offered as a substitute for the scraped raw 
apple diet in diarrhea. Observations and 
data are recorded on 25 patients treated with 
this substitute and on 18 patients treated 
with scraped raw apple. The pectin-agar 
mixture is more readily taken, owing to its 
adaptibility to individual requirements, 
through flavoring, coloring and changes in 
consistency. The diet is easy to prepare, 
economical in cost and will keep indefinitely 
in an ice-box. This substitute for the raw 
apple diet is effective against all types of 
infantile diarrhea. 


American Journal of Nursing 


Vol. 36, August, 1936 


*Pernicious anemia. E. C. Eppinger.—p. 783. 
The nursing care of pernicious anemia patients. F.M. 
Daggett.—p. 786. 


Pernicious ANEMIA. The diet prescribed 
for patients with pernicious anemia is well 
balanced, containing an abundance of fresh 
vegetables and fruit. Meat is not stressed 
nor is liver served more often than usual. 
The patient is seldom hungry and is prone 
to indigestion. Therefore it is best not to 
force food upon him but to serve small por- 
tions in an attractive manner. 
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American Journal of Public Health 


Vol. 26, September, 1936 


* Effectiveness of the methods of dish and utensil 
washing in public eating and drinking establish- 
ments. A. J. Krog and D. S. Dougherty.—p. 897. 

* Factors influencing the vitamin C content of vege- 
tables. D. K. Tressler, G. L. Mack and C. G. 
King.—p. 905. 


DisH-WasHING. The Department of 
Health, Plainfield, New Jersey, surveyed 
the bactericidal value of dish-washing meth- 
ods in restaurants, soda fountains, lunch- 
eonettes and beer and liquor dispensing 
establishments. In none of the bars were 
glasses washed in either hot or cold soapy 
water after each use. The dish-washing 
methods acted only as a detergent by the 
partial removal of food particles from the 
various utensils, but had no appreciable 
bactericidal value. Bacteriological examina- 
tion showed as high as 115,000 bacteria on 
one tumbler. 


VITAMIN C IN VEGETABLES. In determining 
the vitamin C content of peas, snap beans, 
tomatoes, cabbage, and spinach, variety is 
an important factor. Soil and growing 
conditions affect the ascorbic acid content of 
spinach. The vitamin C content of tomatoes 
increases as they ripen, while peas decrease 
in this vitamin as they mature. Snap beans, 
peas and spinach rapidly lose ascorbic acid 
if held at room temperature; refrigeration 
reduces the rate of loss. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 


Vol. 192, August, 1936 


*The intranasal insulin. R. H 
Major.—p. 257. 

* Effect of gastric juice, bile, trypsin and pancreatin 
on insulin: the prevention of the digestion of 


insulin with alcohol. H. Blotner.—p. 263. 


application of 


Vol. 192, September, 1936 


* Observations on some of the physiologic effects of the 
correction of faulty posture. L. B. Laplace and 
J. T. Nicholson.—p. 345. 

*A case of carotenemia and diabetes mellitus with 
necropsy report and analysis of liver for carotene, 
vitamin A, total fat and cholesterol. A. C. 
Pariente, C. H. Present and E. P. Ralli—p. 365. 

* Arteriosclerosis in young diabetics. A method for it. 
recognition by arterial elasticity measurements. 
P. Hallock.—p. 371. 
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INTRANASAL APPLICATION OF INSULIN. 
When insulin is mixed with either ethylene 
glycol or trimethylene glycol and dropped 
or sprayed into the nasal.mucous membrane 
there is an unquestioned and marked fall in 
blood sugar in normal rabbits, normal dogs, 
and in diabetic patients. In mild diabetics 
the blood sugar falls very rapidly following 
intranasal application. It is difficult to 
produce insulin shock. This treatment is 
expensive. 


Errect oF Gastric JUICE ON INSULIN. 
Gastric juice, trypsin and pancreatin render 
insulin inactive in vitro. This effect does 
not occur when insulin is dissolved in al- 
cohol. Insulin in alcohol administered by 
mouth has no significant effect on the blood 
sugar level. 


CoRRECTION OF Fautty Posture. Cor- 
rected posture in 18 healthy subjects with 
postural defects of the kypholordotic type 
did not always produce an elevation of the 
diaphragm with respect to the top of the 
chest nor did the heart always become more 
transversely placed. It was concluded, 
however, that the correction of postural 
defects had a significantly beneficial effect 
on circulatory and respiratory function in 
the majority of cases. 


CAROTENEMIA AND DIABETES MELLITUS. 
Prior to the administration of carotene to a 
45 year-old diabetic, the blood carotene was 
higher than normal. Following the adminis- 
tration it rose to a level of .540 mg. per cent 
and at this level carotenemia was observed. 


ARTERIOSCLEROSIS IN YOUNG DIABETICS. 
The diabetic state either initiates or ac- 
celerates the development of premature 
arteriosclerosis in the young adult. The 
pulse wave velocity method was used in 
studying arterial elasticity in the large 
and medium-sized arteries of 22 young 
diabetics. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 


Vol. 58, August, 1936 


* Calcium and phosphorus metabolism in a verified 
case of pituitary basophilism. R. H. Freyberg 
and R. L. Grant.—p. 213. 
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* The obesity and energy exchange in a verified case of 
pituitary basophilism. R. H. Freyberg and L. H. 
Newburgh.—p. 229. 

* Effect of alkaline therapy for peptic ulcer on utiliza- 
tion of dietary iron in the regeneration of hemo- 
globin. F. Kellogg and S. R. Mettier.—p. 278. 


Prrurrary Basopuitism. In a case of veri- 
fied pituitary basophilism there was found 
to be a low concentration of serum phos- 
phorus, a low urinary and a high fecal 
excretion of phosphorus, failure to absorb 
sufficient calcium and phosphorus for the 
needy skeleton, failure of vitamin D and 
other supplements to increase appreciably 
the absorption and retention of calcium, 
and good utilization of calcium injected 
intravenously. 


OBESITY AND ENERGY EXCHANGE IN PITUI- 
TARY BAasopHILisM. In a patient with 
verified pituitary basophilism, undernutrition 
caused loss of weight exactly as predicted 
for a normal person. An unusual configura- 
tion in this patient was the result of an 
underlying skeletal deformity and was not 
due primarily to adiposity. 


Peptic Utcer. Alkalinization of the upper 
part of the gastro-intestinal tract interferes 
with the utilization of dietary iron for the 
synthesis of hemoglobin but not with the 
utilization of material necessary for the 
formation of erythrocyte stroma. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 53, August, 1936 


* Anorexia and dietetic suggestions. L. Fischer.— 


p. 511. 
* Infantile eczema—the relation of specific ingesta to 
pruritus and eczema. H. J. Rinkel.—p. 559. 


ANOREXIA. Some psychologic factor or a 
disturbance in metabolism due to glandular 
inactivity may cause anorexia in children. 
A radical change in climate often stimulates 
the appetite but scolding and coaxing are 
often useless and may even provoke vomit- 
ing. When children refuse milk, the addi- 
tion of malt sugar, chocolate, vanilla or 
orange juice may prove valuable. The 
individual likes and dislikes of children 
should be studied. 
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INFANTILE EczEMA. A nursing infant, sub- 
ject to infantile eczema, was successfully 
treated by skin testing the infant to the 
foods used in the mother’s diet and by a 
systemic study of the relation of ingestion of 
specific foods by the mother to the onset of 
pruritis and the development of eczema in 
the infant. Following the elimination of 
peaches, rhubarb, bananas, string beans, 
peanuts, onions and yeast, the eruption 
ceased and recurred only with deliberate 
feedings. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 


Vol. 115, August, 1936 


* The effect of a-amino acids and magnesium on the 
activity of kidney and intestinal phosphatases. 
O. Bodansky.—p. 101. 

* The quantities of protein lost by the various organs 
and tissues of the body during a fast. T. Addis, 
L. J. Poo, and W. Lew.—p. 111. 

* Effect of diet on phosphate compounds in the liver 
of the dog. E. Flock, J. L. Ballman and F. C. 
Mann.—p. 179. 

* The relation of the adrenal medulla to the effect of 
insulin on purine metabolism. P. S. Larson and 
G. Brewer.—p. 279. 


Vol. 115, September, 1936 


*The nitrogen partition in the urine of various 
primates. M. B. Rheinberger.—p. 343. 

*The relation of serum phosphates to parathyroid 
tetany. J. H. Jones.—p. 371. 

* Further studies on the availability of copper from 
various sources as a supplement to iron in 
hemoglobin formation. M. O. Schultze, C. A. 
Elvehjem and E. B. Hart.—p. 453. 

* Liver proteins. I. The question of protein storage. 
J. M. Luck.—p. 491. 

* The utilization of glutathione in connection with a 
cystine-deficient diet. H. M. Dyer and V.. Du 
Vigneaud.—p. 543. 

The multiple nature of the third factor of the vitamin B 
complex. S. Lepkovsky, T. H. Jukes and M. E. 
Krause.—p. 557. 


KIDNEY AND INTESTINAL PHOSPHATASES. 
Alpha-amino acids accelerate the activity 
of kidney and intestinal phosphatases by 
preventing inactivation during the course of 
the reaction; magnesium increases the 
velocity with which the reaction starts. 


Protetns Lost Durtnc Fast. The source 
of the total protein lost by albino rats 
during a 7-day fast was determined. The 
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muscle, skin and skeleton contributed 62 
per cent of the total, the liver 16 per cent, 
the alimentary tract, pancreas, and spleen 
14 per cent, the drawn blood 6 per cent, and 
the kidney and heart 1 and 0.5 per cent 
respectively. The liver lost 40 per cent of 
its protein; the prostate and seminal vessels 
29 per cent; the heart, kidneys, drawn blood, 
and alimentary tract lost from 18 to 28 
per cent; the skin, muscle, and skeleton 8 
per cent, the brain 5 per cent while the 
testicles and adrenals lost nothing. 


Errect OF DreT ON LIVER PHOSPHATE. 
High protein, high carbohydrate, and high 
fat diets, and even fasting, did not shift the 
phosphates in the liver outside the normal 
range in 15 dogs. The chemical composition 
of the liver remained remarkably constant if 
the diet was not changed. If the diet was 
shifted from one high in fat to one made up 
of carbohydrates, the normal composition 
was rapidly restored. 


INSULIN AND PuRINE METABOLISM. In- 
sulin per se has no effect on purine metabo- 
lism. Epinephrine can accelerate the rate of 
purine metabolism. Increased purine elimi- 
nation following the subcutaneous injection 
of insulin is dependent upon the ability of 
insulin hypoglycemia to effect an increased 
secretion of epinephrine from the adrenal 
medulla. 


NITROGEN PARTITION IN PRIMATE URINE. 
Sixteen subhuman primates were studied 
for the portioning of urinary nitrogen under 
as constant and comparable dietary condi- 
tions as possible. The animals reacted 
similarly to children in retaining varying 
amounts of the apparently adequate dietary 
nitrogen. The total nitrogen elimination 
was higher for the orang-utan and still 
higher for the chimpanzee than for the rest 
of the animals. 


SERUM PHOSPHATE AND TETANY. The addi- 
tion of 4 per cent of basic aluminum acetate 
to diets low in calcium, protected rats from 
the symptoms which usually follow the 
removal of the parathyroid glands. Appar- 
ently, if the phosphorus of the blood can be 
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kept low, the calcium remains above the 
tetany level, even though there is a pro- 
nounced deficiency of calcium in the diet. 


AVAILABILITY OF CopPpER. The copper of 
wheat-germ, alfalfa, brewers’ yeast, pork 
heart, pork liver, copper citrate, copper 
nucleinate and other copper compounds is 
readily utilized by severely anemic rats to 
supplement the iron for hemoglobin forma- 
tion. Unavailability of dietary copper is 
apparently of little practical importance. 


LIvER PROTEINS. Protein enrichment of 
the liver, following the administration of high 
protein diets, is associated not only with 
hyperplasia or hypertrophy but with an 
increased content of protein per unit weight 
of tissue. Evidence suggests that all of the 
liver proteins participate equally in the 
function of storage. 


UTILizATION OF GLUTATHIONE. Glutathi- 
one, whether administered orally or injected 
subcutaneously, is able to support the growth 
of animals on a cystine-deficient diet, thus 
indicating the possibility that cystine or 
cysteine may be liberated from this tripep- 
tid during metabolism. 


Journal of Nutrition 


Vol. 12, August, 1936 


* The activity of yeast extract in the prevention of 
renal hypertrophy caused by high protein diets. 
B. B. Longwell, R. P. Johnston and R. M. Hill.— 
p. 155. 

* The effect of selenium containing foodstuffs on growth 
and reproduction of rats at various ages. K. W. 
Franke and V. R. Potter.—p. 205. 


Vol. 12, September, 1936 


* The relation of season, sex and weight to the basal 
metabolism of the albino rat. T. C. Sherwood.— 
p. 223. 

* The effect of cystine and casein supplements upon the 
nutritive value of the protein of raw and heated 
soy beans. J. W. Hayward, H. Steenboch and 
G. Bohstedt.—p. 275. 

* Losses of vitamin C during the cooking of peas. 
F. Fenton, D. K. Tressler and C. G. King. — 
p. 285. 

* The relation of vitamin G to the hatchability of hen’s 
egg. R. M. Betke, P. R. Record and D. C. 
Kennard.—p. 297. 
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* The effect of the ration of the hen on the vitamin G 
content of eggs with observations on the distribu- 
tion of vitamin B and G in normal eggs. R. M. 
Bethke, P. R. Record and F. W. Wilder.—p. 309. 


YrEAST ExTRACT IN RENAL HYPERTROPHY. 
Yeast extract neither prevented nor in- 
hibited young albino rats, fed diets contain- 
ing amounts of casein in excess of that 
necessary for optimum growth, from develop- 
ing renal hypertrophy. Tikitiki extract and 
autoclaved liver together had an inhibitory 
effect on renal hypertrophy which resulted 
from a 40% protein diet. 


SELENIUM IN GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION. 
There is a rapid increase in resistance of 
albino rats between the ages of 21 and 42 
days to the toxicant in toxic wheat diets. 
Rats which were able to survive on the toxic 
diets for relatively long periods of time 
showed subnormal growth and a distinct loss 
in reproductive powers. 


BasAt METABOLISM. The basal metabolic 
rate of albino rats is shown to be nearly the 
same in young males and females, to vary 
during active sexual life and finally to be- 
come nearly the same as the rats approach 
the end of sexual life. There is a decrease of 
26% in heat production from animals weigh- 
ing 100 grams to those weighing 420 grams 
when measured in calories per unit of surface 
area. A decrease of 42% is shown for the 
same group when measured in calories per 
kilogram. 


CysTINE ADDITIONS TO Soy BEAN PROTEIN. 
The fact that cystine supplemented the 
protein of the raw soy bean, suggests that 
cystine may exist in the raw soy bean in a 
form which is not available to the animal. 
Heating the soy bean apparently caused 
the cystine fraction of the protein to become 
available. 


Vitamin C Losses FROM COOKED PEAs. 
About one-half of the vitamin C of peas 
passes into the cooking water. The greatest 
loss occurred during the first two minutes. 
The loss of vitamin C during standing of the 
drained cooked vegetable at room tempera- 
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ture is relatively small and seems to occur 
during the first few minutes. 


VitaMIN G AND Hatcuasitity. The in- 
clusion of either alfalfa leaf meal, dried skim 
milk, dried whey, autoclaved yeast, dried 
liver, or wheat germ in the ration of the hen 
caused an increase in the hatchability of the 
eggs produced. The increase was due to the 
vitamin G which factor appears to be neces- 
sary for the normal embryonic development 
of the chick. 


RATION AND VITAMINS IN Eccs. A study of 
the distribution of vitamins B and G in eggs 
produced on a good practical ration showed 
that vitamin B is present in the yolk and 
not in the egg white and that vitamin G is 
found in both the white and yolk. The 
inclusion of dried skim milk, dried whey, 
autoclaved yeast, dried liver or certain fish 
meals in rations low in vitamin G resulted 
in the production of eggs of increased vita- 
min G content. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 


Vol. 23, August, 1936 


* Diet as a factor in healing. F. F. Molt.—p. 1442. 
* Civilization—a disease. P. J. Brekhus, W. D. Arm- 
strong.—p. 1459. 


Vol. 23, September, 1936 


* Arthritis, with special reference to mouth manifesta- 
tions. P. Finkle—p. 1632. 

* A study of twenty-four cases of mottled enamel in a 
fluorine-free-water district. R. R. Smith—p. 
1725. 

Arthritis, a dental problem. G. F. O’Brien.—p. 1738. 

* Progress in nutrition. J. E. Klein.—p. 1751. 


Dret As A Factor In HEALING. Vitamin C 
is apparently as important a factor in healing 
as vitamin D. Determination of the blood 
calcium and phosphate is not significant nor 
is an avitaminosis apparent when the patient 
first is seen. The mouth may be considered 
an index of general systemic conditions and 
dietary deficiencies. 


CiviLizATION—A DISEASE. Dental caries is 
the most prevalent of all human ills and the 
specific tooth-building vitamin is still at 
large. In a survey of 2,400 school chil- 
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dren, Cohen reports that poor children 
have the best teeth. When human beings 
were dependent on their teeth for existence, 
caries and pyorrhea did not exist. Civilized 
people must seek the service of dentistry. 


ArTuritis. The teeth may play a réle in 
arthritis but tooth after tooth should not be 
extracted with the ephemeral hope that in 
one of them will lie the magic key to recovery. 


MOoTtTLeD ENAMEL IN FLUORINE-FREE-WA- 
TER District. Fluorine is found in vege- 
tables, fruits and in the yolk of eggs; also 
in most malt beers. Twenty-three states 
have reported traces of fluorine in their 
water supplies. Twenty-four cases of mot- 
tled enamel were studied. It may be that a 
carefully supervised diet high in calcium 
together with violet ray treatment and cod 
liver oil will cause improvement in these 
cases. 


PRroGRESS IN NutriTION. The science of 
nutrition is world wide in influence and is of 
practical interest to all mankind. Nutri- 
tionists and dietitians are now proving 
indispensable to hospitals, schools and state 
institutions. More publicity should be 
given to the basic facts of nutrition to 
counteract the destructive influence of the 
food faddists, Nature fakirs and quacks. 


Journal of the American Medical 
Association 


Vol. 107, August 1, 1936 


* Factors affecting basal metabolism. Editorial.— 
p. 357. 


Vol. 107, August 8, 1936 


* Garlic breath odor. M. A. Blankenhorn and C. E. 
Richards.—p. 409. 


Vol. 107, August 15, 1936 


* Infantile eczema from cod liver oil: report of two 
cases. §S. J. Hoffman and H. Rattner.—p. 494. 

Antianemic substance in normal human urine. Edi- 
torial.—p. 503. 

* Osmotic effect of calcium ions in the blood. Edi- 
torial.—p. 503. 


Vol. 107, August 22, 1936 


* The blood changes in normal pregnancy and their 
relation to the iron and protein supplied by the 
diet. F. H. Bethell.—p. 564. 
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* The antiscorbutic factor in cow’s milk. Editorial — 
p. 589. 
* Vitamin promotion. Current comment.—p. 590. 


Vol. 107, August 29, 1936 


* Oral complications of alcoholism. M. A. Blanken- 
horn and T. D. Spies.—p. 641. 

* Etiology of polyneuritis in alcohol addict. N. 
Jolliffe and C. N. Colbert.—p. 642. 


Vol. 107, September 5, 1936 


*Voluntary food habits of normal 
Sweet.—p. 765. 

* Milk not potent for cevitamic acid. Editorial.— 
p. 792. 


children. C. 


Vol. 107, September 12, 1936 


* Council of foods. The nutritional significance of 
bran.—p. 874. 
Acne and carbohydrates. Editorial.—p. 879. 


Vol. 107, September 19, 1936 


* Selenium poisoning. Editorial.—p. 968. 
Epidemic amebic dysentery. Editorial.—p. 969. 


Vol. 107, September 26, 1936 


* Are we growing bigger? Editorial—p. 1054. 
Eczema from dyed clothing. Editorial—p. 1055. 


Factors AFFECTING BaAsAL METABOLISM. 
The nature of the diet exerts a profound 
influence on the basal metabolism of the 
normal human subject. The basal meta- 
bolic rate of strict vegetarians is consistently 
about 11 per cent lower than that of persons 
consuming an ordinary unrestricted diet. A 
similar lowered rate has been repeatedly 
observed in those receiving a submain- 
tenance diet. Recent experimental work on 
33 healthy children indicates that over- 
nutrition due to carbohydrate or fat causes 
no significant elevation in basal metabolism, 
whereas excessive amounts of protein pro- 
duce a distinct increase, at least in the grow- 
ing child. 


BreatH Opor. Garlic and onion breath 
odors come from the blood by way of the 
lungs and do not arise “solely from particles 
of onion or garlic retained in the structures 
about the mouth.” This was demonstrated 
on 4 patients. Mouth washes merely mask 
the offending odor and do not remove it. 


INFANTILE EczEMA FROM Cop LIvER Or. 
Two cases of acute eczema of the face and 
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neck caused by a sensitivity to cod liver oil 
are reported. Fumes from frying fish caused 
a definite reaction in the form of hives, 
conjunctivitis and exacerbation of the 
eczema. Alarming reactions following the 
licking of a postage stamp or the wearing of 
shoes with glued inner soles, have been 
recorded in the literature. 


Osmotic Errect oF Catctum IONS IN THE 
Bioop. Recent experiments show that 
there is a rise in concentration of blood cal- 
cium following vigorous exercise. It appears 
that the capillary membranes are not freely 
permeable to the calcium ions though very 
slow equilibrium may take place. The 
retention within the blood vessels of most or 
all of the ionized calcium during a period 
when water has been lost from the circulation 
would exert a significant effect on the osmotic 
pressure of the blood. 


Bioop IN PREGNANCY. Anemia in preg- 
nancy is commonly due either to pre-existing 
iron depletion or to an inadequate intake of 
protein of high biologic value during gesta- 
tion. Anemia dependent on protein defi- 
ciency may be prevented or corrected by a 
suitable diet. 


ANTISCORBUTIC FAcToR IN Cow’s MILK. 
The dairy industry may now produce 
pasteurized milk as rich in cevitamic acid 
as the same raw milk. Since there is such a 
very wide variation in the milk from cows 
of the same breed, it is suggested that the 
stage of lactation may be the factor re- 
sponsible for the varying cevitamic acid 
_ content of milk. A loss of 20% in vitamin C 
content was observed after 5 minutes of light 
boiling; even ordinary handling of milk will 
inevitably cause some deterioration. 


VITAMIN PromoTION. The idea of a perfect 
food substance that would contain all the 
essentials necessary for the diet in a single 
tablet is preposterous. The stomach and 
the intestines require something more to 
work on than an ounce of pills three times 
daily. The requirement for bulk must be 
considered in the preparation of the perfect 
food. Moreover, the sense of taste and all 
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the factors concerned in appetite constitute 
an important consideration in the selection 
of food. 


ORAL COMPLICATIONS OF CHRONIC ALCO- 
HOLIsM. Approximately 60 per cent of 200 
patients suffering from chronic alcoholism 
and pellagra were found to have specific 
lesions of the mouth and tongue. Early 
treatment consisting of a nutritious diet of 
4,000 calories and 75 gms. of yeast or liver 
extract, daily, caused the lesions to dis- 
appear. 


POLYNEvRITIS. Twenty-eight alcohol ad- 
dicts having uncomplicated polyneuritis 
were given diets containing slightly inade- 
quate or barely adequate quantities of 
vitamin B, or diets containing either approxi- 
mately two to four times the estimated 
vitamin B requirement. Those receiving 
borderline amounts of vitamin B showed no 
improvement. When two of these subjects 
were given crystalline vitamin B, by in- 
travenous injection, a very good response was 
obtained. Those subjects receiving four 
times their vitamin B requirement showed a 
much faster improvement than those treated 
with twice their predicted requirement. 
Alcohol per se is not the cause of polyneuritis 
in the alcohol addict. 


Foop Hasits OF CHILDREN. Healthy chil- 
dren, if allowed to do so, will voluntarily 
choose an adequate diet from a well supplied 
family table. Too many parents are still 
carrying on an ineffectual and harmful 
struggle with their children in order to 
“get in” a complete diet. Physicians must 
carefully instruct parents in methods of 
carrying out the child’s food education. 


MILK NoT PoTENT FoR CEviTAMic AcwD. 
Milk contributes cevitamic acid to the diet 
but because of a probable reduction in po- 
tency under ordinary home and hospital 
conditions, it should not be depended on to 
supply the entire human needs for vitamin C. 
If milk were to serve as the sole source of 
vitamin C, a 60 kgm. man would need more 
than a liter a day for optimum protection, 
a preschool child would be obliged to drink 
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over 4 liters daily and a nursing infant would 
need almost 2 liters of cow’s milk to obtain 
the same quantity of vitamin C as its moth- 
er’s milk would have furnished. 


NUTRITIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF BRAN. The 
Council on Foods has adopted the following 
decision in regard to the place of wheat bran 
in the human diet: (1) bran may be useful 
as a source of bulk in the diet; (2) the iron 
content of untreated bran is high (special 
claims cannot be recognized until definite 
evidence is obtained and accepted by the 
Council); (3) the amount of vitamin B, in 
bran is insufficient to permit any special 
claims in the advertising of the product. 


SELENIUM Porsontnc. Selenium poisoning 
or “alkali disease” is essentially an agricul- 
tural and veterinary problem of local con- 
cern. In some sections of the country, such 
foods as milk, eggs, corn, wheat, barley, rye, 
string beans, lettuce, cabbage and turnip 


INSTITUTION 


The American Restaurant 
Vol. 19, September, 1936 


*Building eye appeal into the cafeteria food display 
M. B. Dana.—p. 24. 

Dried apricot pie for dessert profits. M. B. Strause.— 
p26. 

A trip through the markets with the man who buys 
for Childs’. B. Baker.—p. 30. 

Tempting oyster dishes for autumn menu features. 
H. Ewing.—p. 32. 

Here’s your answer on restaurant operating costs. 
Horwath & Horwath.—p. 35. 

* This menu doubled business. F. E. Kunkel.—p. 39. 

The aristocratic date aids menu-planning economy. 
M. Cast.—p. 40. 


ATTRACTIVE Foop Dispiays. Food tempt- 
ingly arranged in individual portions in rows, 
to provide contrast in color and texture and 
separated by garnishes, on shining stainless 
steel steam table pans, prove irresistible to 
cafeteria patrons. 


Novet MENvu Fotper. Original type of 
menu resulted in increased sales and good 
will; also publicity since many menus were 
taken as souvenirs. 
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leaves contain from 0.3 to 150 parts per mil- 
lion of selenium. The danger to public 
health seems relatively slight. Selenium 
possesses toxic effects similar to arsenic and 
is rapidly absorbed but quickly reduced by 
all animals. 


ArE WE Growinc BIGGER? The children 
of today entering colleges and universities 
in the United States seem to average 2 
inches taller and weigh some 7 pounds more 
than did their parents or grandparents who 
entered the same schools. A similar observa- 
tion was made abroad. While the causes for 
this change remain uncertain, the most 
probable are increased medical attention; 
cultural modernization and a general speed- 
ing of processes; better food in more abund- 
ance and in greater variety; more exercise; 
possible assortive and selective mating on 
the part of parents; occupational change of 
parents, and nonascertainable elements of 
climatological and meteorological effect. 


MANAGEMENT 


Buildings and Building Management 
Vol. 36, September, 1936 


*Standard practice orders for service employees. 
H. A. Fisher.—p. 32. 

When and how a landlord may exclude peddlers. 
L. R. Bloomenthal.—p. 35. 

Modern elevator service. H.C. MacGraham.—p. 37. 

Legal consequences ofa fire. D.L.Samuels.—p. 43. 

* Well-trained superintendents make operating easier. 
—p. 50. 


SERVICE EMPLOYEE OrpDERS. Specific direc- 
tions are given for window washers of the 
Fisher Building in Detroit for maximum 
efficiency, for safety in working, and for 
courteous service to tenants. Procedure 
followed in storm routine, in cleaning of 
elevator cars and the display of flags on the 
building is stated. 


WELL-TRAINED SUPERINTENDENTS MORE 
EF¥FIcrieNnT. This article gives instructions 
for superintendents compiled by:a New York 
property management organization. All his 
duties are defined, as well as procedure in 
case of fire, accident or emergency. 
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Journal of Home Economics 


Vol. 28, September, 1936 


* The vitamin A content of three varieties of squash. 
M. C. Smith.—p. 467. 

* Relative vitamin C content of orange and tomato 
juices determined chemically and biologically. 
E. P. Daniel, M. H. Kennedy, H. E. Munsell.— 
p. 470. 


Vitamin A IN SquasH. Three varieties of 
squash purchased in the open market were 
tested by a modified Sherman and Munsell 
test on white rats as to their vitamin A 
content. Hubbard squash proved to be 
richest source of vitamin A, the dark green 
skinned Zucchini or Italian contained only 
1/10 as much vitamin A per unit of weight 
as Hubbard squash and the light green 
skinned summer varieties were even less 
valuable as sources of vitamin A. The 
values obtained were 50, 5, and 3 vitamin A 
units per gram of raw Hubbard squash, 
cooked Zucchini squash, and cooked summer 
squash, respectively. 


ViramMiIn C In TOMATO AND ORANGE JUICES. 
Tomato and orange juices were tested both 
biologically and chemically as to their 
vitamin C content. The four varieties of 
oranges tested averaged approximately 
2 to 3 times richer in vitamin C than juice 
from either fresh or canned tomatoes. The 
tests also showed that both juices lost some 
of the vitamin C content in a covered con- 
tainer in the refrigerator. The time of 
standing determined extent of loss. 


Horwath and Horwath 


Vol. 16, August, 1936 


* Pay of executive moderate.—p. 2. 
More on guest laundry.—p. 2. 
* Food and beverage costs.—p. 3. 


Vol. 16, September, 1936 


* Guest room laundry.—p. 2. 

* Food and beverage costs.—p. 3. 
Alters last minute charges.—p. 4. 
Compensation insurance rates.—p. 4. 


Executives Pay MopeEraTeE. Statistics 
show executives salaries represent 3% of the 
payroll, while taxes are 34%. If industry 
were relieved of this tremendous tax burden, 
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many of the present unemployed or relief 
workers could be re-employed in business. 


Foop AND BEVERAGE Costs. Food costs 
for May, 1936 were lower than the same 
month last year, and 2% higher than 
preceding April, while the wholesale price 
index went down 3%. 


Guest Launpry. Gives average number 
of pieces of linen used per day per occupied 
room and per guest for sheets, pillow cases, 
bed spreads, bath towels, face towels, bath 
mats, shower curtains and miscellaneous 
items. Figures are interesting contrast for 
hospital laundry. 


Foop AND BEVERAGE Costs. Little change 
in the trend during June, while indexes 
continued lower than in the corresponding 
month last year. Food cost per dollar 
sale for June down 2%, while average reduc- 
tion for four preceding months was 4%. 


Hospitals 


Vol. 10, August, 1936 


*A method of evaluating changes in food costs and 
prices. G. P. Bugbee.—p. 82. 
* Food for thought. E. &. Rupert.—p. 88. 
Vol. 10, September, 1936 
The hospital budget. Editorial.—p. 71. 
Of special interest to the buyer.—p. 160. 


Per Meat Cost. Accounting methods 
must be the same in hospitals and hotels to 
this extent: raw food consumed to be 
differentiated from that purchased in a given 
period; costs to include raw food only; 
actual meals served, not a census, to be used 
for computation; unit to be clearly defined 
as meal or meal day if per meal cost compari- 
son is to be made between these two types of 
institutions. To be a fairly satisfactory 
figure for monthly and yearly comparison 
within the institution, per meal cost must be 
aligned with a food price index using a 
given year’s prices as the norm of 100% 
figure. 


Foop STANDARDS. Recalls patients’ diet in 
1805 for comparison with today’s. Gives % 
figures for well-balanced food budget. Lists 
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ich-tasting, melt-in-your-mouth 
cookies and fine-textured, feathery- 
light cakes which require less butter 
or fewer eggs or both and, at the same 
time, contain extra whole-milk solids 
and added vitamin D, can be made by 
following the tested recipes and in- 
formative notes included in “Low Cost 


Cakes and Cookies.” 


Included in these recipes are some 
which demonstrate how Irradiated Pet 
Milk takes the place of cream—sweet 
or sour—of sour milk——how it can 
be diluted with less than an equal 


amountof another liquid, suchas orange 


ed ont Approves 
” _ 1163 


Good Housekeen in 
&, ° reau ry 


MOusencemmc wed 


juice, to improve the flavor of the cake 
or cooky and increase the whole-milk 
solids it contains. 


All of these delicious cakes and 
cookies are less expensive, not only be- 
cause they require less butter and fewer 
eggs, but because Irradiated Pet Milk 
costs less generally than ordinary milk 
—much less than cream. 

Copies of this interestingly-illus- 
trated and useful material, which is 
regulation notebook size, are available 
to you for distribution to your students 
of Home Economics, Indicate on the 
coupon the number of copies you wish. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1450k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me, free of charge, 


—Copies of “Low Cost Cakes and Cookies” 


Address 


State 


(Offer limited to residents of Continental U, S.) 


writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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18 specific duties of a dietitian. Declares 
that large percentage of hospitals with 
poorly trained dietitians indicates need for 
greater vigilance in enforcing high standards. 


Hospital Management 


Vol. 42, August, 1936 


* Utilizing the food clinic in community education. 
M. Stimson.—p. 25. 

The value of refrigeration in hospitals. R. J. Reh- 
winkle.—p. 39. 

Some suggestions for refreshing beverages. W. M. 
Shaw.—p. 40. 

Grinstead food price index.—p. 45. 


Foop Curmic As TEACHER. Food clinic 
rapidly gains in patronage and becomes 
obvious instrument for instructing the 
community which it drains geographically. 
Increased out-patient attendance gives larger 
opportunities for spreading correct food habit 
information. Dietitians find both patients 
and visiting students eager for food budgets, 
health talks, and classroom instructions. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 30, August, 1936 


Peter Borras features a Spanish dinner. P. Borras.— 
p. 114. 

* Linen conscious. L. Fogarty.—p. 117. 

* Add variety with potato substitutes. Editorial.— 
p. 141. 

* Dishwashing needs your personal attention. 
torial.—p. 147. 


Edi- 


Vol. 30, September, 1936 


Our girls tell what we sell. D.Swenson.—p. 183. 
Hosts to royalty. Major F. Forbes-Leith.—p. 186. 
What well-dressed tables wear.—p. 189. 

* Ideas of the month—“get the girls’”’.—p. 197. 

* Better service from your washer.—p. 229. 

Seasonal salads for profit appeal. J. Gibson.—p. 232. 


LINEN Conscious. When purchasing linen 
remember washing, not use, wears it out, 
and that an extra dollar wisely spent on 
initial cost will pay dividends. Testing 
all linen samples submitted by 150 washings 
provides data for wise selection. Check 
the laundry methods used in plant to be sure 
they preserve the life of linen purchased. 
Linen is rated by the number of washing it 
will stand: therefore buy your table linen 
unbleached and work your active stock to 
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finish. Once washed it will not store as 
well. Forms needed for accurate linen 
control are given. 


POTATOES. Rice, macaroni, spaghetti, 
noodles, and beans are less expensive and 
require less labor to prepare than potatoes. 
Most of these substitutes lend themselves 
to a variety of seasonings which add flavor 
and appeal to menus; for example, fried 
cornmeal mush, maple syrup, and bacon 
proves irresistible to hungry customers. 
An appetizing list of potatoless combinations 
are temptingly illustrated. 


ATTENTION, DISHWASHING. The first in a 
series of excellent instruction sheets graphi- 
cally illustrated to show how to service 
dishwashing machines to get maximum 
return on labor costs and equipment costs 
in this department. Better employees, 
together with visual training oft repeated, 
reduces dish breakage, noise, odor, and lost 
motion. Instruction sheet is for use of 
Champion Model 1-S4. 


Waitresses. A realistic presentation of the 
importance of waitresses in enhancing your 
reputation for genuine interest in the com- 
fort and happiness of your guests by cheer- 
ful, thoughtful service of quality food. 


DISHWASHER SERVICE. The second in the 
series of this valuable set of instruction 
charts for the efficient use of popular types of 
dishwashing machines deals with Crescent 
Model AM-5, 


The Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 44, July, 1936 


A hotel operated tourst camp that creates business.— 
p. 14. 

How Statler air conditioned guest rooms in St. Louis.— 
p. 20. 

* Practical schooling for the hotel business. 
Briggs.—p. 31. 

Executive housekeeping for hospitals.—p. 39. 

Seven salads that are seasonable now. A. Shircliffe.—- 
p. 46. 

Economical ice cream production. 
p. 50. 


F. H. 


E. H. Handy.— 


Vol. 44, August, 1936 


Inspiring talk by executive hotel housekeeper. N. 
Foley.—p. 12. 
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| eae VOMITING OF INFANTS 


te) CELATINE 


REDUCES MILK CURD TENSION 50% 


NE per cent of Knox Gelatine added to the 
formula reduces milk cura tension over 

50%. The curds instead of being tough and 
leathery, are emulsified—made softer and finer. 
This is an obvious advantage in vomiting. 


Colloidal Protection—Knox Gelatine has 
an effective colloidal action. It helps to emul- 
sify ingested fats. Gelatine also serves as a 
protective agent when combined with fruit 
juices or with strained and raw foods. 








Growth Promotion—Knox Gelatine con- 
tains 85% of easily digested and assimilated 
protein, rich in lysine—a growth-promoting 
amino acid. Thus, it is a valuable supplement 
to the protein content of the diet. 


Without gelatme, hard, mdigestible Knox Gelatine is made as carefully as an ampule 
x4 solution, surpassing in all respects the mini- 
mum U. S. P. requirements; pH about 6.0; con- 
tains no carbohydrates; bacteriologically safe. 


milk curd: 


Formula for Modification of Milk 
with Knox Gelatine 
Sprinkle two envelopes of Knox Gelatine on 
4 ounces of cold water. Allow to soak for ten 
minutes. Add 6 ounces of boiling water and 
stir until dissolved. Add 20 ounces of milk and 


1% ounces of carbohydrate. 
Send for this new, pertinent booklet. Mail coupon today 
KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES 


G 466 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Send me your new booklet— a 
E 
















The Use Of Gelatine in the 
Routine Feeding Of Infants. 
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* Iced coffee. R. Rightmire.—p. 13. 
* Housekeeping for 128 rooms. J. Van Ness.—p. 17. 
* Wagons that speed luncheon service.—p. 23. 


Economical ice cream production. E. H. Handy.— 


p. 25. 


Executive housekeeping for hospitals. (cont.)—p. 40. 


TRAINING FutuRE HotTet EXECUTIVES. 
Briggs has explained the ideal facilities used 
by Cornell hotel and institution management 
students to secure the practical experience 
in cookery so necessary to their success in 
hotel and restaurant Institu- 
tion management is an important depart- 
ment in the College of Home Economics and 
is located in Martha Van Rensselaer Hall, 


business. 


the largest building on the campus, and the 
largest and best equipped building of its 
kind in the United States. Eventhough the 
department of institution management is 
primarily organized to provide instruction 
to young women in various phases of food 
administration and all the excellent facilities 
of the building are dedicated to use for that 
purpose, the department coéperates with 
the Department of Hotel Administration 
and extends the privilege of these facilities: 
staff, physical plant and equipment, to the 
hotel students. The hotel students prepare 
three noon-day meals and 
dinner each week and in coéperation with the 
institution management students cater to 
special parties at different times. Other 
classes in the cafeteria review work instruc- 


one evening 


tions, short cuts in preparation, practical 
suggestions as to amounts to be prepared, 
and methods of serving with the instructor 
in charge. The last course in foods is one 
for specially picked classes of not more than 
ten students. Through such practical ex- 
perience Cornell University endeavors to 
teach food home 


practical] cookery to 


economics and hotel administration students. 


Icep CoFFEE. To make iced coffee as 
popular as hot coffee, make a brew of the 
chill, freeze. Fill tall 


glasses with frozen coffee cubes and pour 


regular strength, 


freshly brewed hot coffee over them. Serve 


heavy cream separately. 


HovusEKEEPING. A practical article on the 


everyday problems of hotel housekeeping in 
hotel. 


a small or medium size 


Many 
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valuable supply and equipment suggestions 
and maids’ detailed instructions are listed 
with their day divided into 3 parts; “‘prepa- 
ration for your day’s work”, “doing your 
day’s work”, of your 
day’s work”. 


and “conclusion 


Foop ServicE WaGcons. Muehlebach Hotel 
has a fleet of five service wagons that have 
almost doubled their patronage as well as 
saved time and cost. Hot and cold foods, 
salad, pastry, and cocktails are served from 
Each has a clever cartoon 
interpretative of its use and is painted in 
colors to harmonize with the decorations 
and furnishings of the grill. 


the wagons. 


The Modern Hospital 


Vol. 47, August, 1936 


Manufacturing ice cream. G. D. Sheats.—p. 78. 

* An analysis of dishwashing methods. J. Garrell and 
N. Gorgas.—p. 82. 

* Central food service in practice. 
p. 92. 

Recipes by request. H. E. Gilson.—p. 100. 

Food for thought.—p. 102. 

September dinner menus for the staff. 
p. 104. 


J. M. Melgaard.— 


E. Hayward.— 


Vol. 47, September, 1936 


* A Yankee invades a Texas kitchen. F. R. Lawler. 
p. 96. 

How to prevent ice cream shrinkage.—p. 100. 

* Saving 30 seconds to the minute. I. Buys.—p. 104. 

Canned goods—when and how much to buy.—p. 106. 

Food for thought.—p. 106. 

October breakfast and supper menus. M. 
trick.—p. 108. 


McKit- 


CLEAN DisHeEs. Describes machine that 
will pre-rinse, wash, rinse, sterilize, and 
air-dry dishes. Additions can be made to 
most belt-type machines to accomplish this 
at low cost. 

CENTRAL SERVICE. Gives in detail physical 
set-up of food units, and duties of each 
dietitian at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Cen- 
tral tray service is carried out by loading 


Explains working of kosher kitchen. 


checked tray on truck in main kitchen and 
wheeling it directly to the dispensing unit 
on the patient floor. Pictures organization 


chart for dietary department. 
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A DELICIOUS HOT CEREAL 
APPETIZING 


UNIQUE IN FLAVOR 


MALTEX 


IS ALSO HIGH 
IN NUTRITIVE VALUE 


People like Maltex. Wherever it is served 
..-in hospitals, in training camps, in the 
home...it is eaten with relish and en- 
thusiasm. A zestful blend of wheat and 
malted barley, it not only tastes good 
but is naturally sweet and wholesome, 
and so needs little sugar. 

You will be interested in these evi- 
dences of its unusual nutritive value: 
Maltex Cereal is an excellent source of 
Vitamin B, averaging 480 Sherman 
Chase units per hundred grams. The pro- 
tein in Maltex is efficient. Maltex is a 
good source of iron for meeting the 
body’s daily needs, 4.2 milligrams per 
100 grams Maltex, dry. Rich in carbo- 
hydrates, easily digested, Maltex is read- 
ily assimilated and thus provides a good 
source of quick food energy. And 
Maltex is economical, costing less than a 
penny a portion. 

Because of its unusual flavor, Maliex 
is popular not only as a cereal but for 
use in muffins, cookies, puddings...a 
wide variety of dishes. We would be 
happy to send you free of charge, a rec- 
ipe book, tested for accuracy, for large 
quantity servings. 


MALTEX 


CEREAL 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, INC. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


a 
| AMERICAN 


Accepted by the Council on Foods of 
\ ela ie VI 
ASSN 


the American Medical Association 














Brighten 
DIABETIC DIETS 


Diabetic diets can too easily become dull and monotonous 

When they do, patients often forget diet regulations and seek 
variety by eating prohibited foods. Brighten 
these menus by suggesting Cellu Juice-Pak 
Fruits. No water or sugar—only undiluted juice 
—has been poured over to make thesyrup. The 
flavor is deiightfully fresh and rich—yet carbo- 
hydrate content is relatively low. 


Write for Free Sample and Cellu Catalog 


Cet) - ee 


iM SAT Ra leh cae 


a A Cres 


Sanitary Dishwashing at 
Lower Costs 


TRULY sanitary dishwashing involves not only 
the complete removal of grease and food particles, 
but also the complete rinsing away of the clean- 
ing material itself. Invisible films of unrinsed 
material retain bacteria and permit their breeding. 

But when Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner is used 
for machine dishwashing, dishes are not only clean 
in appearance, they are also sanitarily clean,— 
free from all foreign material. 

Wyandotte is definitely guaranteed to give you 
cleaner dishes at lower costs than you have ever 
before experienced. 


Wrandolle 


Cherokee Cleaner 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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SOUTHERN DIETARY DEPARTMENT. Baylor 
University Hospital’s food department, 
manned by negro help, finds tempo of doing 
any specific task very slow with these 
employees and in this climate. Results 
are good if help is not pushed. Difficulty 
found when chef required to follow recipes. 
Plans and food for entertaining expected 
from dietitian. 


50% Tute Savinc. Using a basic calculated 
special diet in outline form which requires 
very little change for individual variations 
saves hospital time for developing other units 
in the food department. 


Restaurant Management 


Vol. 39, August, 1936 


Local boy makes good, but—. Editorial.—p. 83. 
Al Carder is his own inspiration. Editorial—p. 90. 
Vol. 39, September, 1936 
* Consistent advertising built Brown’s business. D 
Huntington.—p. 162. 
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* Table service for special parties. E. Lounsberry.— 


p. 167. 

How six busy California cafeterias plan food arrange- 
ment and layout.—p. 172. 

Better service from your washer.—p. 189. 


ADVERTISING Burtps’ Business. Daily 
newspaper advertisements and store show- 
manship are instrumental in success of 
Brown’s Cafeteria, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Fre- 
quent changes in store layout and decora- 
tions keep customers interested, but policies 
remain standardized and consistent. Sev- 
eral suggestions are given for additional 
personal service to individual customer. 
Clever methods of keeping overhead and 
running expenses at minimum are presented. 


SPECIAL ParTy TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Table settings of unusual charm as planned 
by Elizabeth Lounsberry are reproduced to 
show possibilities of developing party and 
banquet business. Ideas would be applic- 
able to hospital functions. 
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F CAL-C-Maly 


GOOD FOR 


REGARDLESS 
OF AGE 


OUND TEETH - IMPROVED APPETITE - ROBUST HEALTH 


Cal-C-Malt is remarkably effective in improving nutrition in persons who are 
below par. It contains generous quantities of vitamin C, vitamin B, dibasic 
calcium phosphate, other minerals, and diastatic malt—all incorporated in 
the form of a delicious chocolate powder Reports from a large tuberculosis 
hospital show that in 4 weeks’ time some of the most critically ill patients 


were stopped in their down-hill course, began to feel generally better, and 


made sharp gains in weight. Undoubtedly the anti-infective qualities of 


vitamin C contributed largely toward this gratifying result. 


MIX IT WITH MILK—IT MAKES A DELICIOUS HEALTHFUL DRINK 
Dose, 2 teaspoonfuls in a glass of milk t.i.d 
Supplied in 12-0z cans. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE © INC © NUTLEY «© N. J. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Ninteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association. As the JouRNAL 
goes to press in the midst of this Annual 
Meeting, the myriad impressions gained from 
attendance seem overwhelming. With a 
total registration of over 1100, representing 
members from nearly every state in the 
Union, many from Canada and foreign coun- 
tries, including representatives of the newly 
formed British Dietetic Association, the tre- 
mendous and diversified development of the 
dietitian’s interests, once so closely centered 
almost entirely on the hospital field, becomes 
apparent. 

The wealth of information and _ ideas 
presented in member and guest speakers’ 
papers, the continued widening of responsi- 
bilities of the sections, and the changes in 
organization of the national Association 
conditioned by the rapid membership expan- 
sion, were striking evidences of growth. To 
convey in print, anything but an inkling of 
the stimulating benefit attained by attend- 
ance at this Annual Meeting, is difficult. 

Another striking feature of the meeting 
was the enthusiastic and seemingly unani- 
mous acceptance of the warm Southern invita- 
tion to hold the 1937 meeting in Richmond, 
Virginia. First presented at the Affiliation 
Juncheon on October 15 where the suggestion 
was unanimously approved following an 
irresistible appeal by Evelyn Neale of Rich- 
mond, the proposal was later approved by 
the incoming Executive Committee. This 
wil] be the first Annual Meeting ever held in 
the South and all signs indicate that it will 


be a memorable one 


British Dietetic Association. At the 
Monday evening session of the Boston meet 
ing, Isabel Mills, member of the newly 
formed British Dietetic Association attend 
ing the meeting, was called upon to speak 
briefly of their organization. Her message 
follows 

I should like to say, on behalf of myself 
and my fellow members of the British 
Dietetic Association, how proud we are to 


be present at this convention, and to thank 
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you very much indeed for the welcome 
you have given us. 

I must say that I feel rather diffident in 
addressing such a large and important 
organization, considering that we are dele- 
gates from a very small and young society 
—so new that its birth dates only from the 
beginning of the new reign. 

Our first meeting, in January of this year 
was a very sad one as we met together in 
the Governor’s Hall of St. Thomas’ Hospi- 
tal just a few days after the death of King 
George. We are proud to have, as one 
of our committee members, one who was 
dietitian to the King in his earlier illness, 
Rose Simmons of the London Hospital, 
now dietitian at the Post Graduate Medi- 
cal School. 

At that meeting there were present 
about sixty Foundation members who are 
all qualified dietitians holding positions in 
hospitals or other institutions. Though, 
so far, most of our activities have been of 
a business nature—drawing up our con- 
stitution and deciding our policies—we 
have every hope that our organization will 
be a very keen and flourishing one. 

We owe a great deal to the officers of the 
association, to our chairman, Margery 
Abrahams of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
to our vice-chairman, Elspeth Marshall 
of the Middlesex Hospital, Miss Broatch 


of University College Hospital, our secre- 


tary, and to our treasurer, Miss Wans- 
burgh of St. Thomas’ Hospital, who to- 
gether had the difficult task of launching 
the infant society; also to many other 
people who have given their very valuable 
interest, advice and assistance, including 
members of your association. 

I am very glad to say that at last we, 
as a nation, are becoming very “nutrition 
conscious.” ‘The British Dietetic Associa 
tion, the British Medical Society and the 
Ministry of Health, are all devoting their 
energies to the improvement of public 
nutrition, so that it is quite time that we, 
who are so much concerned, should unite 


together to work for this end 
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Scientific Literature 


on the Banana 


“Nutritive and Therapeutic Values 
of the Banana—A Digest of Scien- 
tific Literature” is the title of a 
new publication offered to you free 
on request. It has been prepared 
with the object of enabling the busy 
physician, as well as the dietitian, 
to become quickly yet thoroughly 
acquainted with the published 
facts regarding the nutritive and 


therapeutic values of the banana. 
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This digest, in the form of an 
annotated bibliography, embraces 
both articles and books, including 
English translations of literature 
originally published in other lan- 
guages. 

You may secure a copy without 
cost or obligation. Simply fill in 


and mail the coupon below. 
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It is wonderful for us to be present and 
to be inspired by your great and thriving 
organization. We hope that though in 
Great Britain alone we cannot achieve 
anything quite so vast, our new associa- 
tion will expand and spread its influence 
further afield. 

It therefore gives me great pleasure to 
bring a message of greeting to you all from 
the British Dietetic Association. 


Exhibitors’ Luncheon. On October 14 
Dr. Marietta Eichelberger presented a lively 
account of a day in the life of a dietitian, 
introducing in turn prominent representa- 
tives of the firms exhibiting in the Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. 

The following is an excerpt of Dr. Eichel- 
berger’s introduction of her guests: No 
better utensils could be used in the prepara- 
tion of these meals than those presented by 
Margaret Mitchell of the Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company. Wear-ever is just what 
those utensils do. But how could all of 
that food even get to the patients unless 
Mr. C. F. Dudley of the Colson Corporation 
wheeled in his electric foodcart three times a 
day. However, there is nothing like a good 
cup of coffee to start the day right. No more 
grouchy patients, no more cross personnel, 
but better dispositions are in order since 
Doris Tisdale of Standard Brands, Inc. has 
furnished the all important beginning with 
Chase and Sanborn’s dated coffee and Mrs. 
M. E. Sutton of the Tricolator Company sees 
that the brewing is par excellence. 

Your vitamin C, so we’re told, is apt to be 
low, your capillary resistance out of line if 
those two fruits a day aren’t given with 
accuracy. Breakfast is the place for one or 
even the two. Mr. J. M. Rattray of the 
Pineapple Company suggests 
that you serve a glass of Dole pineapple 
juice, or Dole Royal Spears, or sliced tidbits 
He will tell you these 
are good sources of vitamins A, B and C, of 


Hawaiian 


or crushed pineapple. 


certain essential minerals and, best of all, 
they have that cooling attractive flavor. Or 
if it must be an especially easily digested fruit 
with little roughage, Ina Lindman of the 
Fruit Dispatch Co., will show you how to 


? 
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have sliced bananas or better still a banana 
milk drink. Can you remember the day 
mother said, “‘no bananas for they are indi- 
gestible”—yet you looked with a longing eye 
for just one? For the baby they were 
poison, yet today we eat them, we drink 
them, and give them to the baby, for they 
are an excellent source of energy, minerals 
and vitamins, in cases of malnutrition, gas- 
tro-intestinal upsets—or just because we 
like ’em. 

For breakfast it may be that you must 
reduce, so out comes the sugar. Lida Jami- 
son of the Chicago Dietetic Supply House in- 
sists there’s nothing better than the Cellu 
Fruit Juices or the Cellu-Juice-Pak Fruits. 

No breakfast is really complete without a 
cereal of some sort. Cereals to make you 
fat or to make you thin, to give you iron or 
other minerals or just calories—here’s the 
menu, take your choice: 

Mrs. Mary H. Pearl of Maltex Company, 
Inc., insists that Maltex cereal is the cereal’s 
gift to the dietitian—a dietitian’s wheat and 
barley combination rich in vitamins and 
minerals and economical too. But Lucile 
Brewer of Coéperative G. L. F. Products, Inc. 
insists that they go everybody one better by 
reinforcing oats, wheat and corn with dried 
milk which increases the quantity and qual- 
ity of the protein, increases the calcium and 
phosphorus, an. gives extra lactose, too, to 
say nothing of vitamins B, and G. There’s 
the breakfast in one gulp! 

But who wants everything in one capsule, 
asks Carney Tomassian of the Bay State 
Cereal Company, and he insists the fun of 
eating is having lots of things. Rollo is a 
rolled whole wheat cereal doing the thing a 
cereal should do. Robert H. Helmerick of 
Ralston Purina Company says he’ll give you 
such a choice of cereals you won’t even have 
to think of any others. Ralston’s wheat 
cereal you grew up on. It’s the old reliable 
furnishing vitamin B, in a most substantial 
way. However, if you feel a bit immature, 
just try the Baby Ralston or if you need a 
bit of weight reduction or a no-wheat diet, 
just nibble a Ry-Krisp and be happy. Then 
last, but by no means least on this list, is 
Shredded Wheat presented by Helen Kintz- 
ing of the National Biscuit Company—100% 
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@ By 1926, it was apparent that the anti- 
neuritic vitamin B of earlier investigators 
was in reality a combination of several 
vitamins. In that year, Goldberger postu- 
lated the existence of a second vitamin 
associated with the so-called vitamin B 
“complex” which he designated as the 
P-P or pellagra-preventive factor. Evidence 
has been offered that this factor—subse- 
quently named vitamin G—exerts a specific 
action in the cure and prevention of human 
pellagra and a similar condition in experi- 
mental animals (1). 


Since Goldberger’s pronouncement, con- 
siderable research has been devoted to 
resolution of the vitamin B complex and, 
what is equally important, to testing the 
specificity of vitamin G in the cure of 
human pellagra (2). 


The findings in the laboratory and clinic 
have not, in some respects, been entirely 
in accord (3). 


As reports of further investigations ap- 
peared in the literature, it became clear 
that the vitamin B complex had been aptly 
named. At one time claims were made 
for the existence of as many as eight fac- 
tors in this complex (4). 


While later work has reduced this number, 
we know today that what has been con- 
sidered in the past as vitamin G is, in 


VITAMINS IN CANNED FOODS 
V. VITAMIN G 


reality, a comb.aation of several factors. 
A relation between experimental cataract 
and vitamin G has been described and, 
recently, another associated factor was 
postulated (5). 


The significance of these individual factors 
in human nutrition has not as yet been 
established. However, regardless of this 
fact, students of nutrition are agreed that 
we must provide for the inclusion of so- 
called vitamin G—admittedly a complex— 
in the daily dietary. It is also obvious that 
until more is known about the individual 
components of the complex, we must con- 
tinue to depend upon present day bioassay 
methods to determine the “vitamin G’ 
potencies of foods. 


In this connection, many canned foods 
have been found by comparative studies to 
retain their original vitamin G potencies 
as measured by methods now in common 
use (6). 


Investigators in the U. S. Public Health 
Service have described their values in the 
control of human pellagra (7). 


Commercially canned foods, therefore, may 
be used with confidence that they will 
supply amounts of vitamin G consistent 
with the amounts present in the raw food 
materials, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) 1926. U.S. Pub. Health Report, 41,297. 

(2) 1934. Am. J. Med. Sci., 187, $12. 
1935. J. Am. Med. Assoc., 104, 1377. 

(3) 1932. J. Am. Med. Assoc., 99, 120 


(4) 1933. J. Nutrition, 6, 559. 
(5) 1934. J. Nutrition, 7, 97. 
1936. Science, 83, 17 


(6) 1932. J. Nutrition, 5, 307. 
1932. Ind. Eng. Chem., 24, 457. 
(7) 1932. J. Am. Med, Assoc., 99, 95 


This isthe eighteenth in a series of monthly articles, which will summa- 
rize, for your convenience, the conclusions about canned foods which 
authorities in nutritional research have reached. We wantto make this 
series valuable to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tellus on a 
post card addressed to the American Can Company, New York, N. Y., 
what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you? 
Your suggestions will determine the subject matter of future articles. 
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in this advertisement are 
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whole wheat. True to the chemical law 
of the conservation of matter, nothing is 
added and nothing is taken away—the whole 
grain of wheat to be used as a cereal, or split 
and toasted as a base for creamed dishes. 

A bit of zest, a touch of delicateness in the 
way of jams and jelly is served by I. E. Ross 
of H. A. Johnson Company to make the 
breakfast complete. 

To start a beautiful day with a satisfying 
breakfast, the babies just must be served. 
Might as well go to the milk laboratory and 
check on the infant feeding formulas. Mr. 
H. E. O. Heineman of the Irradiated Eva po- 
rated Milk Institute is there ahead of time 
just to make sure that the babies are getting 
that extra vitamin D at no extra cost. He 
tells you how superior babies are built with 
evaporated milk, irradiated by the Steen- 
bock process, such as Mr. Hobort Kletzien 
of the Wisconsin Alumnae Research Founda- 
tion can explain about in detail. All the 
while, however, he assures you this is the 
natural way of increasing the vitamin D con- 
tent of foods otherwise apt to be low or lack- 
ing in vitamin D because the ultra violet 
rays of the sun can’t get tous. Immediately 
and with much conviction Dr. Bion East 
presents the idea of milk with extra vitamin 
D from cod liver oil. Vitex Laboratory 
Incorporated tells you that this milk contains 
400 US.P. vitamin D units per quart 
equivalent to 1} teaspoons of U.S.P. cod liver 
oil—see and taste it for yourself—then use it 
for the baby as well as the whole family. 

No more straining or sieving of vegetables, 
fruits and cereals in order that babies who 
are born toothless and with a bit of digestive 
tract that needs to grow, may survive in order 
to enjoy pancakes. What with Lillian 
Storms taking care of the Gerber babies and 
Mr. W. J. Dills straining vegetable, fruits, 
cereals and even soup in the Stokely kitchen, 
Frances Peck working faster than fast to 
mash her 57 Heintz varieties even though 
only a few of these are actually strained, 
sifted, rubbed and polished, the vegetables 
are there in the proper amounts. Virginia 
Porter of Libby & Libby aren’t to be out-done 
so they go them all one better—homogenize 
their foods going into the baby. With these 
and Patches’ Cod Liver Oil as presented by 


Mr. Arthur M. Terry—we finally get the 
vitamin alphabet, to say nothing of iron, 
calcium, protein, calories, and what have 
you into the non-suspecting baby, so that he 
lives happily ever after. 

“Rub a dub-dub”, here comes one of those 
necessary evils—dishwashing. We have it 
with us three timesa day. It has to be done. 
Here’s a grand chance to tie an apron around 
Mr. C. W. Simms, Jr. of J. B. Ford Sales 
Co., Wyandotte to you, and let him have full 
sway at the job of sanitary dishwashing. 

“To market, to market to buy a fat pig— 
home again, home again, jiggidy jig.” 
Would that marketing were so quickly done, 
but we'll have to admit that fresh fruits 
and vegetables and even meats aren’t such 
a problem with frosted foods. Mr. John 
H. Chipman of Batchelder and Snyder Co., 
Inc., assures you that he can save many 
footsteps. Shopping is made easier and feet 
less tired. 

Luncheons are always fun and very 
attractive when Mr. Raymond B. Toomly of 
Jones, McDuffee and Stratton Corporation sets 
the table with their fine china, glass and sil- 
verware. Mr. Seidel of Ad. Seidel and 
Sons serves in a sparkling glass that refresh- 
ing ice-cold fruit beverage. 

The most attractive main dish says Mary 
Dahnke of Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation 
is one made of cheese with its efficient protein 
and high mineral content. Nothing could 
be better for the hospital family—children 
included. And, just to be sure that the 
minerals and vitamins won’t go begging, Mr. 
Bert Hennecke of Hilker and Bletsch Com- 
pany insist that we serve a vegetable gelatin 
salad filled with vegetables by Mr. H. E. 
Aldrich of John Sexton Company. 

Just for good measure and to be sure that 
everyone is getting his alloted amount of 
milk, Mr. George Dowding of R. B. Davis 
Sales Co., tells us there’s no better way of 
getting extra calcium, phosphorus and vita- 
min D, than through drinking Cocoamalt, 
but you'll have to be your own judge as to 
whether it must be hot or cold. 

Again—those dishes! Well, Mr. S. J. 
Miller of the Du Bois Soap Co., brought it 
on himself. He let the bars down and sug- 
gested, in fact invited us to ask him into the 


Od 
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PHOSPHORUS 
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in this one delicious 
high caloric food-drink 


URING convalescence from illness, an operation 

or childbirth—or when it is advisable to in- 

crease the weight of a malnourished child—+here is 

one food-drink which has proved itself exceptionally 
useful. 


That food-drink is Cocomalt. Delicious and tempt- 
ing, easily digested and quickly assimilated—Coco- 
malt not only adds easily assimilated Iron to the 
diet, but also richly provides Calcium, Phosphorus 
and Vitamin D. An ounce of Cocomalt (the amount 
used to make one cup or glass) supplies 5 milligrams 
of Iron in easily assimilated form. Thus three cups 
or glasses of Cocomalt a day supply 15 milligrams— 
the amount of Iron recognized as the normal daily 
nutritional requirement. 

Here, then, is one form in which even a capricious 
child or a finicky adult will take Iron willingly— 
and at the same time receive other important food 
essentials, 


For Strong Bones, Sound Teeth 


Cocomalt is fortified with Vitamin D under license 
granted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda- 
tion. Each ounce of Cocomalt contains not less than 
81 U.S.P. Vitamin D units. Cocomalt also has a 
rich Calcium and Phosphorous content. Each cup or 
glass of Cocomalt in milk provides .32 gram of 
Calcium and .28 gram of Phosphorus. 


Bie & TO NURSES, DIETICIANS, 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


We will be glad to send you a professional sample of 
Cocomalt. Simply mail coupon with your name and address. 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 3-L, Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt without 
charge. 
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AND OTHERS INTERESTED 
ARE INVITED TO 
WRITE FOR NEW 
RICE LITERATURE! 


There has been a tremendous interest in 
Rice since the start of the Rice Educa- 
tional Program. Several new editions of 
“Rice—20 Delightful Ways to Serve It’’ 
have been necessary to meet the demand. 
One and a half million women have 
written for this book! If you have not 
received copy of the latest edition, send 
for it now. New editions of ‘‘Rice In a 
Child’s Diet’’ and ‘‘The Use of Rice on 
the Hospital Menu’”’ are also available. 
Just mail the coupon. Learn the ever- 
increasing part that Rice is playing as a 
Flavor Extender in the creation of 
institutional and home menus. 
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THE FLAVOR EXTENDER 


Home Economics]Dept. 
Southern Rice Industry 
New Orleans, La. 
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dishwashing department for a demonstration. 
Since “seeing is believing” when it comes to 
removing that film of lime and magnesium, 
it’s up to him to do the glasses, cups and 
saucers, knives and forks. 

Afternoon brings classes for student dieti- 
tians and nurses. For their reading list: 
(1) Louise Marsden presents the 20th edition 
of Pattee’s Dietetics, an especially under- 
standable class text; (2) Mr. C. W. Faber of 
F. A. Davis Co. gives you Food in Health and 
Disease by Katherine Mitchell, your own 
President; (3) Christine MacMartin of J. B. 
Lippincott gives you such an array: Nutri- 
tion in Health and Disease by Cooper, Barber 
and Mitchell. Treatment by Diet, Barborka, 
Institutional Household Administration, Ly- 
dia Southward and a number of texts for food 
preparation and serving; (4) Mr. Reginald 
Briggs of the Macmillan Company, in addi- 
tion to the old reliables, calls attention to a 
few of their newest: Prescribing Food, Bo- 
gert and Porter, Nutrition and Diet Therapy, 
Proudfit, The Normal Diet and Healthful 
Living, Sansum, Hare and Bowden. 

How true the revision of the old adage: 
“‘A man’s work is from sun to sun but a dieti- 
tian’s day is never done.” While behind 
the scenes the play is going on, dinner must 
be prepared and served and there’s no better 
way of being sure that enough milk is being 
used in the food preparation for all three 
meals, so says Mr. Papineau of the Pet Milk 
Company, than through the use of irradiated 
Pet Milk. With this concentrated milk 
more milk can be put into the meals with less 
effort and at lower cost and what dietitian 
doesn’t have to watch food costs? If you 
don’t believe an evaporating plant is dazzling 
just take a look at the one Mr. Papineau is 
running. 

“The program will be different today, 
Graham”—you may have a choice of fish or 
meat to begin with. Lillian Anderson of 
Foley Fish Company may not tell you it is a 
brain food but there’s nothing like a good 
sea food dinner and that right here in Boston. 
But, if by chance in the early days, when fish- 
ing was of the bent pin type, you made a vow 
you’d eat no more fish, Mr. R. C. Bendix of 
Frosted Foods Sales Co. will see that you 
have a rare steak from the Birdseye collec- 
tion. 


Vegetables—two a day besides potatoes— 
plenty of the green, leafy or yellow variety 
for vitamin A and canned vegetables of all 
sorts are right on the shelf. Take your 
choice. Canned goods of all kind help make 
shopping easier, more convenient, more 
economical as well as seasonable. Isabel 
Young of the American Can Company has 
turned the x-ray on the can of today. The 
foods in the cans with all of their vitamins, 
their minerals and their general goodness 
preserved. The world should be can con- 
scious. 

Desserts, of course, again you may have 
your choice and what would dinner be with- 
out Jello such as made by Beretell Nelleton 
of General Foods. It offers all sorts of 
delicious flavors and a means of putting in 
fruit, flavors, milk, cream ad infinitum. The 
proof of the pudding is the tasting. 

For the person who needs milk and still 
more milk, Mrs. S. B. Kirk points out that 
Jullicum Desserts by S. B. Kirk are easy to 
make, easy to serve. Rennet-milk desserts 
of delicious flavor—the objectives, food 
value, taste, rapid preparation, low cost— 
another way of getting more milk attrac- 
tively. Name your flavor—there are eight 
of them. 

Topped with a dash of marmalade pre- 
sented by Mr. J. T. Appleby of Johnson 
Appleby Company the only thing needed is 
a cup of Kaffee Hag as would and could be 
served by Mary Barber of the Kellogg 
Company. 

Of course there are still a few more needing 
a midnight lunch and what could be better 
says Dr. A. E. Fogg of Horlicks Malted Milk 
Corporation than the Horlicks you’ve grown 
upon. There are those extra calories, easily 
digested, soothing, and delicious for the old- 
est to the youngest—convalescents included. 

And if you want anothersoothing drink, Mr. 
Jenkins of Wander Company serves Ovaltine, 
the Swiss food drink, a reinforced milk with 
high quality proteins, carbohydrates and 
fats, with the extra vitamin D introduced by 
irradiation. 

And in the calm of the day when all of the 
scrambled needs unscrambling, Keturah 
Baldwin brings the Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics to the bedside. With that and her 
own JOURNAL of the American Dietetic Asso- 
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TOTAL. ..cccccecerceeers 


That’s all it takes 
to make 12 Dozen 
Crispy Sugar Cookies 


Why limit yourself to cheap, 
doubtful baking powder when 


dependable Royal costs so little? 


OTE THE LOW COST of the baking 

powder in comparison with that of 
the other ingredients you need to make 
twelve dozen cookies. More than 72¢ for 
butter, eggs, four, sugar and flavoring... 
and only “%¢ for Royal! 

And that half cent plays a big part in 
assuring successful results. For Royal is 
made with Cream of Tartar. This natural 
fruit product, derived from iuscious, ripe 
grapes, makes your cookies finer flavored 
... gives them better keeping quality. 


(In writing advertisers, 
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ROYAL is the only nationally distributed baking 
powder made with Cream of Tartar, a natural 
fruit product derived from juicy-heavy grapes. 


And Royal is unfailingly dependable. It has 
been the standard of quality for 70 years. 

Next time you buy baking powder, re- 
member the low cost of using the best. 
Don’t take a chance on a doubtful brand. 
Write ROYAL on your order. 


Copyright, 1936, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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ciation the dietitian slips off to sleep the 
sleep of the just with a feeling of well-being 
and a job well done to awaken ready for 
another day. 


Conference of Dietitians, Food Experts, 
and Public School Cafeteria Managers, New 
York City, October 2-3. Under the chair- 
manship of Grace Helene Miller, prominent 
dietitians, food experts, and _ institution 
managers assembled at the Hotel Commo- 
dore under the sponsorship of the Greater 
New York Dietetic Association, and the New 
York Home Economics Association. 

The purpose of the conference was to dis- 
cuss ways and means for increasing the 
efficiency of the school cafeteria. Among the 
interesting features were an exhibit of cafe- 
teria equipment and round table discussions 
covering every phase of cafeteria service. 

The speakers included W. C. Huckleman 
and D. G. Cummins of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Markets, Albert E. Idell of the 
Philadelphia Board of Education, Mrs. Con- 
stance Hart of Rochester, New York, Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of New 
York City schools, Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, 
who spoke on “Nutritive Requirements of 
School Children’, and Miss Mary Hemmers- 
baugh, supervisor of school lunches in 
Cleveland. 

Round table discussions included speakers 
and subjects as follows: Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Gowan, Girls’ Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, “Labor Studies”; Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan, “Budgets, Cost Accounting 
ai d Food Control”; Beatrice Hall, Connecti- 
cut Dairy and Food Council, “Health Pro- 
motion—Menu Planning”; and _ Cecelia 
McCarthy, Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, “Personnel Stand- 
ards.” 


Mary Swartz Rose Portrait Fund. The 
dinner in honor of Mary Swartz Rose, at 
which her portrait was presented to Teachers 
College by her former students, was held on 
Monday, October 19, at the Faculty Club, 
of Columbia University. Professor Rose 
greeted the guests after the dinner. 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United 
States and Canada. At the 21st annual con- 
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vention of the Association among the resolu- 
tions concerning hospital service and educa- 
tional standards presented at the close of the 
meeting, was one again calling attention 
to the helpful standards of service and of 
preparatory education offered by the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association among other groups. 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The Annual Science 
Exhibition is to be held in the Atlantic City 
Auditorium, December 28-January 1. 
Leading scientists and private establishments 
and publishers will have displays and demon- 
strations. Exhibits will be concerned with 
cosmic rays, astronomy, meteorology, atomic 
physics, exploration, and demonstrations in 
new science. Among the individual exhibi- 
tors will be Arthur H. Compton, Robert A. 
Millikan, Irving Langmuir, Harold Urey, 
W. F. G. Swann, Charles T. Knipp, P. I. 
Wold, R. J. Anderson, and others. Such 
institutions as The Bureau of Standards, The 
National Geographic Society, The Institute 
of Aeronautical Engineers, The Institute of 
Physics, Nature Study Society, and Science 
Clubs of America will all have attractive 
displays. 


The American Hospital Association held 
its 1936 convention in Cleveland during the 
week of September 28-October 2. The pro- 
gram covered practically every phase of the 
hospital situation. Old problems not com- 
pleted were listed for further debate, and new 
problems considered from all angles. Spe- 
cialized problems were discussed at meetings 
of the following associated groups assembled 
in Cleveland at the same time: American 
Protestant Hospital Association, American 
College of Hospital Administration, Ameri- 
can Occupational Therapy Association, 
National Association of Nurse Anesthetists, 
American Association of Medical Social 
Workers, and Children’s Hospital Associa- 
tion of America. Scientific, educational and 
technical exhibitions were held. 

Of special interest was the session on die- 
tetics of which Kate Daum, University of 
Iowa Hospital, Iowa City, was chairman. 
The following points were discussed: use of 
vitamin concentrates in the food for the 
general patient and the personnel; wholesale 
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‘eHssentials? I get mine 
in STOKELY’S 


No wonder so many doctors now prescribe Stokely’s! 


Each one of Stokely’s Strained Foods 
is a choice product prepared by 
methods that guard against any ap- 
preciable loss of nutritional values 
(vitamin C and minerals) which baby 
must have. 


Each one is comminuted instead of 
being forced or mashed through sieves. 
This process, which supplies a texture 
smooth and fine enough for bottle feed- 
ing with milk, makes these foods more 
substantial in form yet easily digestible. 


That’s why Stokely’s Strained Foods 
simplify the task of feeding baby— 
both in the first and second year. 


First, Stokely’s taste so good that 
baby takes them eagerly. Each one has 
such a fine, naturally delicious flavor 
that baby takes it without coaxing or 


forcing. Thus is eliminated the common 
difficulty of introducing strained foods 
to baby during the first year. 


Second, Stokely’s fuller““body” makes 
the transition to second year foods 
easier. Because of the substantial tex- 
ture, it is more nearly like that of fruits 
and vegetables in the grown-up form 
which babies take the second year. 


Then, too, complete uniformity in 
flavor is assured at each feeding be- 
cause the salt or sugar is added under 
careful laboratory control. 


As a final safeguard, all Stokely’s 
Strained Foods are packed in golden 
enamel lined cans— ready to heat 
and serve. Stokely Brothers & Com- 
pany, 2421 South East Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Stokely’s 
Strained Foods for Baby 


THE STRAINED FOODS BABY REALLY LIKES 


Strained Green Beans, Tomatoes, 
Apricots, Carrots, Spinach, Prunes, 
Peas, Vegetable Soup, Cereal. 


PROTECTED IN GOLDEN 
ENAMEL LINED CANS 
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production of certain foods by the hospital 
(bread, ice cream, milk); use of silence ma- 
terial, air-conditioning and forced ventilation 
in the hospital dietary department; cost of 
food for personnel (including standards of 
purchase and preparation and kinds of serv- 
ice); discussion of certain problems con- 
nected with food service. 


New York Diabetes Association. The 
November clinical meeting of the association 
will be devoted to the timely subject of pro- 
tamine insulin. It will be held on November 
13, at the New York Academy of Medicine. 
Papers will be presented by H. Rawle Geye- 
lin, M.D., H. O. Mosenthal, M.D., and 
Howard F. Root, M.D. 


Michigan State Medical Society. At the 
1936 annual meeting of the Society com- 
memorating. the 116th year of organized 
medicine in the Territory and State of Michi- 
gan, Mary M. Harrington, dietitian at Har- 
per Hospital, had charge of the therapeutic 
diet exhibit under the section devoted to 
“General Medicine” of the Scientific Ex- 
hibit. 

The exhibit material consisted of charts 
and food displays. The purpose was to 
emphasize the normal maintenance diet, in 
actual foods, and to present graphic and food 
illustrations of its modifications as used in 
diet therapy. The normal diet, diabetic 
diet, low residue diet and several types of 
reduction diets comprised the exhibit. - 


University of Michigan, Division of Hy- 
giene, Public Health, and Preventive Medi- 
cine. The 1936-37, 1937-38 program of the 
University offers the following two courses 
in hygiene and public health: Nutrition, 
designed to acquaint public health workers 
and teachers with the fundamentals of nutri- 
tion as applied to public health, covering 
principles of normal nutrition, influence of 
food upon health, food composition and food 
requirement, nutrition and the preschool 
child, and practice in the working out of food 
programs for schools and clinics suitable for 
various cases; and Applied Nutrition empha- 
sizing public health aspects of nutrition. 
The first course is under the direction of Miss 
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MacKinnon, the second under Miss Mac- 
Lachlan. 

The graduate program offers a master of 
science degree in public health (Public Health 
Nutrition), open only to students who hold 
the bachelor of science degree in home eco- 
nomics from a recognized college. Reference 
is made to membership educational require- 
ments of the American Dietetic Association, 
in citing necessary preparation for students 
of this course. 


School of Homemaking, Y. W. C. A., 
Providence, Rhode Island. The 1936-1937 
program of the School of Homemaking, 
under the direction of Eleanor F. Wells, 
offers a diversified list of subjects covering 
foods, housecraft, clothing, home nursing, 
house selection and equipment, and market- 
ing and meal planning. 


Martha Koehne, formerly inspection chair- 
man for the American Dietetic Association 
and recently engaged in research work at the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed nutritionist, Child 
Hygiene Division, State Department of 
Health, Columbus, Ohio, effective October 5, 
1936. She plans to develop an educational 
program in nutrition in the state, starting 
with the professional groups—doctors, den- 
tists, public health nurses, social workers, 
dental hygienists, etc.—engaged in field 
work in the county health units. Her head- 
quarters will be in Columbus. Dr. Koehne’s 
work is part of the state and federal social 
security program. 


Mrs. Thelma T. Currier, formerly a 
prominent hospital dietitian in Boston and a 
member of the Journal Board, is now en- 
gaged as state supervisor of the Household 
Worker’s Training Program of the Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, with headquarters 
at 165 Capitol Avenue, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 


What’s New In Home Economics, first 
appearing in September, 1936, is a national 
newspaper for home economists. It will 
come to those active in all branches of home 
economics each month in pictorial tabloid 
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7 charts and folders 
for your cooking files 


FREE 


THOUSANDS of housewives, di- 
etitians and physicians have used 
this material for introducing 


novel cereal recipes in menus. 


Each recipe is created by the 
Home Economics Department of 
the Kellogg Company, and triple- 
tested in the Kellogg Testing 
Kitchen. In addition, you may ob- 


tain free a wide range of circulars 


on menu-planning, tables of 
calories, vitamins and other 
nutritional subjects, and folders 
on proper dieting. 

This special Diet and Recipe 
Service is yours for the asking. 
Below we have listed some of 
the titles of this interesting ma- 
terial. Just check the material 


you wish and mail us the coupon. 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich., Home Economics Dept. 311 
Please send me free the material that I have checked: 


(1 Calories 

1 Sweeten your Meals with Honey 

() Vitamins 

(1) Food Selection Chart 

0 Foods for Growing Boys and Girls 

1) Recipes using Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
(] Meals around the Clock 

0) Regional Recipes 


0) American Dishes with Foreign Accents 
0) Recipes using Kellogg’s All-Bran 

(1) Recipes using Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
1) Kellogg Candy Recipes 

(1) Food Value of Cereals 

1) Reducing 

() Gaining Weight 

(1) Your Inside Story 


(-) Assorted Kellogg Recipes (20 recipes) 
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form, edited and published by home econo- 
mists. The aim of the editorial staff is to 
bring to the entire profession the newest and 
most constructive material and facts desir- 
The articles 
will be of personal interest and educational 
It is believed that greater achieve- 
ments can and will be attained by putting 
before home economists the current news of 
their sphere, the goals for which their con- 
temporaries are striving, and the results 
which they are achieving. 


able to have in everyday work. 


value. 


The California Dietetic Associaticn had 
the honor and pleasure of entertaining 
Katherine Mitchell, President of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, in July. Miss 
Mitchell arrived by plane from Seattle 
where she attended the convention of the 
American Home Economics Association. 
During the two days spent in the Bay region, 
Miss Mitchell visited the hospitals and 
clinics and was guest of honor at a dinner 
given at the Fairmont Hotel. Forty-five 
dietitians attended this dinner. 

Arriving in Los Angeles on July 8, Miss 
Mitchell spent the next few days visiting the 
Santa Barbara section, where a luncheon was 
given in her honor, and inspecting the hospi- 
On July 10, 
Miss Mitchell was guest of honor at the 
hundredth meeting of the Los Angeles sec- 
Approximately fifty dietitians were 

to honor Miss Mitchell and cele- 
brate an anniversary meeting of the section. 

On June 23 the Los Angeles Section had as 
guests of honor at a dinner, given at the Los 
Angeles County Medical Building, the dieti- 
tians and nutritionists attending the Bi 
Annual Nursing Convention, held in Los 
Angeles, June 21-26. 
Atwater, 
Mary I. 
Marietta Ejichelberger; Irradiated 
Milk Williedell 


nutrition advisor, Metropolitan Life Insur- 


tal and clinics in Los Angeles. 


tion. 
present 


The guests were Ruth 
American Canners’ Association; 
Barber, Kellogg Company; Dr. 
Evapo 
rated Institute; Schawe, 
ance Co.; Marie Sellers, General Foods Cor- 
poration; and Frances Peck, H. J. Heintz Co. 

The twelfth meeting of the association was 
28-29, at the 


Hotel, San Francisco. 


held on August Fairmont 


The regular sessions followed the council 
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meeting, presided over by the president, Mrs. 
Lucille Waite. It was decided to increase 
the number of issues of the Bulletin from 
three to four per year. 

The following officers for the year 1936-37, 
were elected: president-elect, Marguerite 
Richards; vice-president, Jane Sedgwick; and 
secretary-treasurer, Eleanor Cressell. 

Katherine president, 
appointed the following committee chairmen 
for the ensuing year: Diet Therapy, Helen 
Anderson; Administration, Charlotte Sloan; 
Publicity, Octavie de Beaulieu; Program, 
Reeva Hinyan; Community Education, 
Helen Walsh; Professional Education, Jane 
Sedgwick; Membership, Virginia Pierce; and 
Constitution, Jean Stewart. 

Special committees are as follows: His- 
tory, Elizabeth Hayward; Affiliation, Mar- 
guerite Richards; Insignia, Anne Hanton; 
Professional Ethics, Grace Galloway; Proce- 
dure Book, Helen Walsh; Problem of Diet 
Fees, Charlotte Sloan; Compilation of Diets, 
Helen B. Anderson; and Business Manager, 
Compilation of Diets, Reeva I. Hinyan. 

The following were elected to serve on the 
Nominating Committee for 1937: Dr. Helen 
Gillum, chairman, and Lillian Giebelstein, 
Grace Johnson, Marie Ferguson, and Ruth 
Reynolds. 

The first fall meeting of the Southern sec- 
tion of the California Dietetic Association 
was held at the California Medical Building, 
where Dr. William C. Boech, formerly of the 
Mayo Clinic of Rochester, Minnesota, spoke 
on the new trend in the treatment of dia- 


Brown, the new 


betes, particularly with regard to the use of 
protamine insulin. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year for the Santa Barbara section: 
Ella Hendrick, chairman; Ruth Williams, 
vice-chairman; and Isabelle McMillan, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year for the Bay section: Gwen 
Wedlake, Edith Yokela, 
secretary-treasurer. 


president; and 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year for the Los Angeles section: 
Mary Smull, chairman; Pauline C. Hoyt, 
vice-chairman; and Leona Hilgenfeld, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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will be glad to know... 


‘oF course you'll want to tell your patients 


that Ralston cooks in 5 minutes... because 
then even mothers pressed for time will 
gladly follow your recommendations to 
serve this cereal reqularly. And that's 


important because Ralston is 


«A WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL... with only 


the coarsest bran removed providing 


LZ 


an abundanceeft the body-building, 


energy-producing elements that come 


Ah 


from choice whole wheat 


* DO®MWBLE-RICH IN VITAMIN B... pure 
wheat germ is added to Ralston to 


make it 2 times richer in vitamin B 


than natural whole wheat 


~ PALATABLE AND ECONOMICAL... fastes 

so good that the whole family likes it 
and each generous serving 

less than one cent 
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The District of Columbia Dietetic Associa- 
tion met for its first fall meeting with Rowena 
Roberts at Sibley Hospital in Rust Hall. 
Mildred Parker, chief dietitian, St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, and out-going president of 
the association, read an unusually interesting 
report of the work of the past two years. 
Eva Marks, chief dietitian, Gallinger Munici- 
pal Hospital, the new president, introduced 
the officers for the coming year. A card 
party was held October 22 at the Dodge 
Hotel. 

Mary Lindsley has left the Dodge Hotel 
to accept a position in which she will assist 
with the work of the restoration of Williams- 
burg. Her charming personality and her 
interest in the local chapter here will be 
greatly missed. 

Jean Green who is in charge of the woman’s 
page of the Washington (D. C.) Times is a 
recent member. 

Officers of the association for the year 
1936-37 are as follows: president, Eva 
Marks, chief dietitian, Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital; vice-president, Mary H. Philbrick, 
dietitian, George Washington University 
Hospital; secretary, Lennie Sartell, assistant 
dietitian, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital; and 
treasurer, Ruby Motley, assistant dietitian, 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Army 
Medical Center. 

Chairmen of committees are: Program, 
Agnes Kacerovsky, chief dietitian, Mt. Alto 
Hospital, Veteran’s Administration; Hospi- 
tality, Mildred Parker, chief dietitian, St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital; Nominating, Grace 
Jackson, assistant dietitian, Emergency 
Hospital. 

Section Chairmen: Professional Educa- 
tion, Grace Bulman, superintendent of 
dietitians, Veteran’s Administration; Diet 
Therapy, Helen Dantrick, assistant dietitian, 
Walter Reed Hospital, Army Medical Cen- 
ter; Community Education, Rowena Rob- 
erts, chief dietitian, Sibley Hospital; and 
Administration, Miss Hughes, chief dieti- 
tian, Children’s Tuberculosis Hospital. 


Illinois Dietetic Association. The re- 
cently elected officers are: president, Beulah 
Hunzicker, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago; 
first vice president, Lucile D. Bates, Cook 
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County Hospital, Chicago; second vice 
president, Wintress Dalbey, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago; secretary, Marie Kil- 
linger, St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago; treas- 
urer, Elsie Trible, Wesley Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Chicago. 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. 
There have been several changes at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital during the 
summer months. Ethel Johnson has made 
an exchange of positions with Miss Mac- 
Donald of the Vanderbilt University Hospi- 
tal. Mrs. Helen Wollan has resigned her 
position as pay-cafeteria dietitian. Alice 
Klingler has left Baker Memorial and has 
accepted a position at Monmouth Hospital, 
Long Branch, New Jersey. Her place has 
been filled by Mrs. Mary Humber Russell 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital staff. 
The North End Diet Kitchen will be under 
the direction of Dorothy Duckles, who is from 
Barnes Hospital, St. Louis, but who has had 
a year’s leave of absence to complete work 
for a master’s degree at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Olive Homan has accepted a position at 
the Hospital Cottages for Children, Bald- 
winsville, Mass. 

Winifred Whitelaw is to be the dietitian 
at the Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Eileen Tolbert has left the Baldwinsville 
Hospital to accept a position at the Burbank 
Hospital at Fitchburg. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. Har- 
riet Stone, supervisor of nutrition in the 
Newark Public Schools, has returned from a 
trip to Honolulu. While there Miss Stone 
taught two courses in nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii summer session. One 
course was a seminar in nutrition for ad- 
vanced students, the other an elementary 
course’in nutrition for classroom teachers, 
principals and public health nurses. There 
were 106 registered in this course which 
shows the interest of teachers and public 
health nurses in the field of nutrition. Miss 
Stone had spent six years in Hawaii previous 
to coming to Newark in 1928. 

Grace Dilts was married to Ivan Bradish 
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Everybody concedes the ideal qualities of rennet-milk desserts, they 
have been enjoyed for centuries. The problem has been to make 
this dessert so attractive in flavor that Desire and Satisfaction are ex- 
pressed when it is served. 


The Dietitian’s viewpoint also includes easy method of preparation, 
low costs, a standard dessert for the menu with a variety of flavors 
to avoid repetition. 


FLAVORED JULLICUM should interest those who are not now 
using it; it is the original Flavored Liquid Rennet; it was created in 
this a with all the above features in mind during the pio- 
neer work. 


Unflavored JULLICUM, formerly Shinn-Kirk Liquid Rennet, is the 
oldest preparation sold in America for preparing milk desserts with 
rennet enzyme; it contains no sugar. 


Butterscotch 
Caramel 
Chocolate 


Coffee 
Orange The approximate cost of flavored Jullicum for a pint of milk is 
Raspberry FOUR CENTS. 


Vanilla Send for sample of your favorite flavor. 


Win 
: SAM’L B. KIRK, 1724 Cayuga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN THE DIET 
DURING PREGNANCY 
AND LACTATION 


‘*authoritative, complete’’ 
Journal of Home Economics 


The SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 


by Mary de Garmo Bryan 


HORLICK’S The Original MALTED MILK 


is of much value during the period of preg- 
nancy and lactation, as an aid not only in 


maintaining the mother’s strength and Emphasizing the health and educational 


energy, but also in helping to build strong 
bones and teeth in the developing child. 
It offers a simple way of increasing the 
caloric intake; providing extra proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins A, B, D and G, 
and minerals, especially calcium, phosphorus 
and iron. 


In case there is insufficient breast milk, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk supplies a satis- 
factory supplement in connection with the 
breast feeding. 


Samples and literature sent upon 
request on your letterhead 


aspects of the school lunchroom, Mrs. Bryan 
treats thoroughly its organization and 
equipment, problems of management, cost 
control and accounting forms, food purchas- 
ing, menus, etc. 


Extensive Tables of Food Specifications 
for the use of food buyers cover grades, 
unit and pack, size portion, and number of 
portions per unit pack—arranged in con- 
venient form for quick reference. 


“The latest, most authoritative material on 


school lunchrooms.’’—Constance C. Hart, in 
The Nation’s Schools. 


726 pages, illus., charts, tables 
$3.50 (postpaid) ORDER NOW 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP. 


SosnaEeEennSnennneenennnnenenennememememeemmemenenmnnn=eeeeeee= ene ener eS 
nn 


Racine, Wis. 
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on September 5, at Somerville, New Jersey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradish will reside in Somer- 
ville upon their return from a wedding trip. 


Rochester, (New York) Dietetic Associa- 
tion held its annual fall dinner and business 
meeting on September 17 with thirty-three 
members present. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, Ethel Lewis, High- 
land Hospital; vice-president, Eleanor Muzzy 
Fordyce; treasurer, Ruth Edwards, Strong 
Memorial Hospital; and secretary, Edith 
Sommers, Genesee Hospital. 

The president, Ethel Lewis, urged mem- 
bers to attend the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion conveniion in Boston in October. 

Following the business meeting, Effie May 
Winger, chief dietitian, Rochester General 
Hospital, gave a delightful talk on her recent 
travels through the British Isles. 


Dietitians Association of Philadelphia. 
The 1936-1937 program has just been re- 
leased in handsome pamphlet form and 
promises several outstanding events, both 
scientific and social. The officers for this 
year are: president, Martha A. Alderman, 
director, Food Clinic, Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal; vice-president, M. Margaret Richert, 
assistant-dietitian, Philadelphia 
Hospital; secretary, Margaret Crozier, super- 
visor of school cafeterias, Board of Educa- 
tion; and treasurer, Lucille M. Refshauge, 
director, Dietary Department, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital. 

This season was opened with a fall outing 
on the grounds of the Norristown State Hos- 
pital. 
excellent entertainment and a picnic supper. 


General 


The Hospitality Committee provided 
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Everyone was enthusiastic about the meeting 
of the national Association in Boston, and 
many were making plans to attend. 

R. G. Bernreuter, Ph.D., associate pro- 
fessor of education and psychology of the 
Pennsylvania State College, spoke at the 
October monthly meeting on ‘Personality 
and Success.” The meeting, held at Temple 
University, was preceded by a dinner at 
Schrafft’s Tea Room. Home economics 
students attending the various colleges in 
the Philadelphia vicinity were guests at this 
meeting. 


Texas State Dietetic Association. Ella 
P. Gribskov has left the Texas School of Arts 
and Industries, Kingsville, and is now in 
Junction City, Oregon. 

Mary E. Leidigh and Christine Berrier 
have accepted positions as dietitians of two 
of the dormitories at Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock. 

Frances Ross, chief dietitian, Baylor Uni- 
versity Hospital, Dallas, was married to R. 
Carlton Lawler on July 10, in Dallas. 

Helen Deathe is now an assistant to Rosa- 
lie Godfrey, manager of dormitories at Texas 
University, where she is in charge of the 
tea room in the home economics building. 

Ruth Jones, formerly at Methodist Hospi- 
tal, Dallas, is now on the staff at Baylor 
University Hospital, Dallas. 

Alice Jenson is now dietitian at the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Hospital in Palestine. 

The American Dietetic Association mem- 
bership in Texas now totals 80, with the 
following new members: Ruby Coury, Ro- 
tan; Mary Lee Bowling Clark, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas; and Gertrude 
Samson, Post, Texas. 
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often need 


a Vitamin B-rich dietary supplement 


It HAs BEEN sHowN by authorities on diet 
that both human and cow’s milk are often 
deficient in Vitamin B. When cow’s milk 
is diluted with water to reduce the protein 
and fat content to the accepted propor- 
tions, the Vitamin B furnished may be 
reduced below the minimum requirement 
for the infant. Unless the mother’s diet 
contains sufficient Vitamin B, her milk 
may be low in this factor. 

These facts indicate the advantage of 
using a rich supplementary source of Vi- 
tamin B in the diets of all feeding cases, 
both breast and artificial. 

Squibb Malted Wheat Germ Extract 
contains not only maltose and dextrins in 
proportions suitable for the carbohydrate 
requirement of the average infant, but in 
addition, water soluble extractives from 
the wheat embryo—Vitamin B, soluble 
nitrogenous compounds and mineral salts. 


Physiologic tests show that it contains at 
least 80 times as much Vitamin B (B;} 
and 30 times as much Vitamin G (B,) as 
does an equal weight of fresh, raw, cer- 
tified, whole cow’s milk. It is highly palat- 
able, economical and convenient. 

Squibb Dextrose and Malted Wheat 
Germ Extract is Malted Wheat Germ 
Extract modified to supply an increased 
proportion of carbohydrate, particularly 
dextrose. It contains two parts Dextrose 
and one part Malted Wheat Germ Extract 
Squibb. It is useful for the modification 
of milk for very young infants, especially 
those predisposed to gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances. 

Vitavose Chocolate Flavored is a 
delicious mixture of sucrose, Malted 
Wheat Germ Extract, cocoa, skim milk 
powder and vanilla flavor. It makes a de- 
licious drink with milk, hot or cold. 


SQUIBB VITAMIN B PRODUCTS 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


Katherine Mitchell was noted in this section of the July, 1936 JouRNAL 
as a contributor to that issue and also on the editorial pages of the Novem- 
ber, 1935 JourNaAL on her accession to the presidency of the American 
Dietetic Association. 


S. Margaret Gillam, past-president of the American Dietetic Association 
and formerly chairman of its Administration Section, has long been distin- 
guished for her work in the field of hospital dietary administration. For a 
number of years she served as director of the Department of Dietetics and 
Housekeeping at the University Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan, from which 
position she left to organize the department in the newly built New York 
Hospital unit of the Cornell Medical Center. As an administrator as well as 
teacher, Miss Gillam has occupied a unique position in her field. She is a 
popular speaker before both groups of hospital superintendents and dietitians, 
and is the author of a number of papers on the subject of hospi-al dietary 
administration. 


Osee Hughes has been a member of the food and nutrition staff of the School 
of Home Economics, Ohio State University, since 1930. She received her 
A.B. degree at the University of Kansas, 1918, and her M.S. degree at the 


University of Chicago, 1930, majoring in food and nutrition at both universi- 
ties. For ten years Miss Hughes was a member of the food and nutrition staff 
of Michigan State College. She plans to do more work with the objective of 
trying to explain the disturbances which some people experience on eating 
certain foods. 
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